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ABSTRACT 

A study of culturally-appropriate instructional 
practices and resources in Nat i ve_ Amer ican educat ion , jointly 
produced by the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory and the 
Indian tribes of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana, focuses on 
the Pacific Northwest. Program design and object ives ( increasing 
student interest/skills in language arts/comniun icat ion ; reinforcing 
positive self-image and pride in being Indian; and providing students 
and teachers with greater understanding of Indian culture ) are 

discussed and practitioner perceptions of needs in 

culturally-appropr i ate instruction are nested ( networking , information 
clearinghouses, materials on contemporary Indian culture , 
locally-oriented curricula, listing of resource persons, 
elementary-le\7el materials on Northwest Coast tribes, and teacher 
training in use of culturally-appropriate materials ) . Nine model 
practices (elementary math, a tribal school , dropout prevent ibri, 
elementary/secondary math and reading, a tribal culture camp, an 
enrichment program, a specialization program on the f i shirig _ industry , 
and an Indian studies curriculum) are described arid names of contact 
persons provided. Strategies used in compiling a bibliography of 
culturally-appropriate materials are listed^ as well as nine 
preparation programs . Recommendations Include suggest ions that 
curricula must be suited to Indian students' culturally-related 
academic needs . Appendices contain a descriptive profile of 
culturally-appropriate instructional materials and 227 sources of 
materials. (MH) 
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PREFACE 



For *:en years the Indian Reading and Language 
Dev(?lopmeiit Program of the .laboratory has _coord inated the 
development of instructional materials and strategies by 
people at 17 reservations in the Pacific Northwest to 
enable Indian children to improve their skills and interest 
in reading, writing and- verbal communication^ as well as 
enhance their cultural identity. A major part of this 
effort involved the development, field testing and 
publication of the Indian Reading Series for grades one 
through .-^ix. This developmental effort was completed in 
fiscal year 1982. 

The Program has reached, an important juncture in its 
history. The traditional role of curriculum development is 
being expandec3 to more fully address needs arnd iissues 
related to Native American education. Several factors and 
events have led us to this point. Educators have found 
that curriculum materials cannot be satisfactorily used 
without the aidrof instructional, administrative and 
community support systems. Second, there .has recently 
emerged a movement to identify and implement effective 
practices identified through synthesis of th^ research 
literature. This trend has ernphasized the positive aspects 
of effective schooling. Third, categorical funding at the 
federal levels along with state educational resources, are 
limited. Schools are faced witn conflicting needs 
competing for scarce resources. This has forced schools to 
utilize geheralizable practices which benefit the greatest 
proportion of students for the least cost. Together these 
factors provide a rationale for broadening the focus of the 

Program to address research related to culturally- 

appropriate instructional resources in Native American 
education as a whole. 

The first step in cbntiriuihg research in Native 
American education was to take stock of the resources which 
currently exist in the .region_which can be used to address 

instructional needs. This effort involves a field 

investigation to identify promising pi^act ices, available 
materials and methodologies, and need areas related to the 
use of culturally-appropriate Native Amt^'rican instructional 
resources. The investigation included the identif ication 
anc3 c3escription of model practices being used in schools 
within Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. In addition, 
the study involved the identification of isolated processes 
and materials which are potentially useful, such as 
curriculum materials and teacher preparation programs. 
Findings from the investigation can be used to depict both 
the needs and resources of practitioners in the Pacific 
Northwest. 



The report consists of four major sections. The firs 
section provides an overview and rationale ' for the study. 
The second section presents and discusses the model 
practices identified in Northwest schools and their 
attributes. The third section summari_zes the nature and 
extent of materials and resources available in Native 
American education^ while the final section offers 
conclusions and recommendations for further work. 



Joseph Coburnr Director 

Indian Reading and_ Language Development Program 
NWREL, November 1982 
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A Study of Culturaliy-ftppropriate Instructional Resources 
in Native American Education: 



ft Depiction of the Regional Needs and Resources in the Pacific Northwest 

I. . 

OVEF^IEW AND RATIONA^LE FOR THE STUDY 

The Northwest Indian Education Program is a joint effort on the part of 
the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) and the Indian tribes of 
the states of Oregon, Washington^ Idaho and Montana. The program began partly 
as a result of a feasibility study conducted in 1971 by the Jefferson County 
School District of Oregon and NWREL that examined the need for, and 
suitability of, developing a special program aimed at alleviating reading 
problems of Pacific Northwest Indian children. At about this same time, the 
Affiliated Tribes of Northwest Indians passed a resolution asking for 
assistance from NWREL in developing a "positive and meaningful educational 
experience" for Indian children. Out of these concerns, work on the Indian 
Reading Series was begun in December 1972, vsrith approval and funding from the 
National Institute of Education (NIE) of a five-year plan for the Program. 

Indian tribes of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana were invited to 
participate in the program by providing materials (stories) for the Indian 
Reading Series. A Policy Board, consisting of tribal representatives and 
Indian educators from the four-state area, was established to oversee and 
direct program implementation. Each tribal group established local curriculum 
committees to gather story materials, write and illustrate the stories in a 
form usable for the Reading Series, and authenticate the story contents with 
tribal councils. These local curriculum committees were grouped into regional 
planning committees (Coast, Plateau and Plains areas) by natural, geographic 
and cultural divisions. There were seventeen tribes who contributed to the 
Reading Series in the four-state area. 



The Indian Reading Series is designed to serve as a supplementary reading 
and language arts- development program for elementary grade Indian and 
non-Indian pupils. The program was prompted by the identification of th- 
following four major problem areas related 'to Indian childrens' learning of 
reading ski His: 

• Indian children were found to have lower than average 
reading and language scores, particularly in language 
comprehension and fluency. 

• There was a lack of culturally-relevant reading and 
language, arts materials provided in the classroom for 
Indian students. 

9 Due to cultural conflicts in the classroom and 
resultant lack of academic success, many Indian 
students were found to lack a positive self-image. 

• it was found that teachers did not generally know or 
understand the Indian students' culture. 

Given this set of problems, the Northwest Indian Education Program 

determined that a supplementary reading series was needed for elementary grade 

students that would provide culturally-relevant materials with which Indian 

pupils could identify. The following objectives were established for the 

program: : 

• To expand student interest in language arts 
experiences. 

• To increase student skills in language arts activities. 

e To improve student feelings of competence and success 
in communication skills. 

• To reinforce for Indian studenl:s a positive self-image 
and pride in being Indian. 

c To provide students arid teachers with a greater 
understanding of Indian culture. 

An underlying assumption of the program was that the Reading Series would 

supplement the schools' basic reading program. For this reason, and because 

of the program's overall objective of improving student reading skills, the 

Series was developed in English rather than in the native .languages of the 
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various tribes involved. Thf=i program emphasized community involvement in the 
process,- -with various Indian tribe;s contributing the stories and 
authenticating the cultural value of the materials. 

As the Northwest Indian Edabation Program evolved, the need to place even 
greater emphasis on teacher training and awareness of how to use the program 
materials was identified. For this reason, a major thrust of the program 
currently is continued teacher training. In addition, the program has begun 
to implement evaluative research on the implications of its work for the 
general educational and cultural development of Indian children. As part of 
this ongoing research, the present study was conducted during FY 82. 

A. Purpose of the Study 

More than 40,000 of the students in the region are Native American. Of 
these, about half live on-reservat ion and half live in urban, as well as other 
non^reservation settings. For the past ten years the Laboratory's Northwest 
Indian Education Program has been committed to meeting the academic needs of 
Indian children in the region. 

In 1976 an assessment of the overall educational needs of the region 
identified Native Americans in the top six priority groups and further 
identified the basic skill areas of reading, mathematics, career education, 
language arts, science, vocational education and social studies as the core 
for curriculum improvement. (NWREL: April, 1976.) A followup to the 
regional needs assessment was conducted in 1980. Again, a desired emphasis on 
the basic skill areas, coupled with instructional concerns for student 
motivation, guidance, alternatives and community resources was noted. In- 
addition, high priority needs were observed for staff development, inservice, 
and parent involvement in education. (NWR3EL: Fall 1980.) 
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During the past two years the Northwest Indian Education Program has been 
engaged i'f^ full-scale, field-based research to identify and address the needs 
associated with . Indian Education. The primary need of the Indian students in 
the region is culturally-related and academic. High ;<3?pp out, absenteeism and 
di55ciplinary rates, coupled with low^achievement , participation and interest 
in school are symptoms of the problem. These needs are further voiced by 
practitioners in the region. When asked what problems affect student 
achievement^ principals in schools with significant Indian enrollment 
mentioned: fl) low basic skills achievement; (2) poor attendance and high 
drop out rates; (3) absence of culturally-related inservice training for 
school staff; (4) difficulty with classroom management approaches and (5) 
absence of administrative training in Native American context. 

A common concern among Indian educators, as well as ether multi-ethnic, 
multi-cultural educators, has been the cultural appropriateness of 
instruction. However, the issue of cultural appropriateness- is far more than 
a concern for "relevant curriculum." Appropriateness deals with both Ww and 
what is taught to whom . Therefore, the cultural appropriateness of 
instructional resources must include consideration of (1) the curriculum 
materials, (2) the instructional techniques and (3) the learner 
characteristics. 

The cultural appropriatenes s of cur ^i^ulum materials includes 
authenticity , relev ance , compa tibil ity , completeness and neutrality of the 
content. This means that the portrayal of a particular culture is accurate, 
fair and thorough. It also means that the manner in which the cultural 
material is presented is consistent with the overall instructional framework 
and relevant to the goals of instruction. 

The ^cultural appropriateness of instructional methods includes the 
sensitivity , empathy , relevance and effectiveness with which a lesson is 
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taught. This mean.s that the teacher understands the students' cultures and 
their underlying value systems. Further, it suggests that the learning 
environiTient is organized in a fashion most appropriate for the unique 
characteristics of the students. 

The cultural appropriateness of the learner characteristics simply 
dictates that the method and content of instruction differs for the learner 
population to be served. Specifically, calturally-appropriate instruction 
includes those designed to meet the sp^icial educational and culturally-related 
academic needs of Native American students and those designed to enhance 
cultural understanding and appreciation among Native American and non-Indian 
students alike. 

These definitions have been used as the foundation for the research design 
and are reflected in the objectives of the study: 

1. To identify and describe the nature of culturally-appropriate 
instructional resources in Native American education within the 
region's public schools- 

2. To identify and explorethe most effective means by which 
culturally-appropriate instructional resources can be 
implemented in the classroom- 



Other, more general factors have also been identified as being 
significantly associated -with the effective schooling of Native youth along 
three dimensions:* 

1. General School and Administrative Practices 

\m Allocated Time for Instruction 

o Time on Task 

• Diagnostic Use of Testing 

• Discipline 

• Principal as Instructional Leader 



''fGerald McBeath, Bill McDiarmid, Carl Shapiro, Achievement and School 
^-fectiveness-: Three> Case Studies , University of Alaska: Fairbanks, 
July 1982. • ' . 



School Social System 

• Social Climate 

• Expectations 

• Reinforcement 



3; School-eommunity Relations 

Parent-Teacher Conferences 
Parent Involvement in t'le School Program 
School-Community Communication 
Community Use and Ownership of School 
School Governance 

Thus, the major purpose addressed by the Indian Reading and Language 
Development Program's research design for FY 82 was to investigate, define and 
establish strategies for enhancing the -local use of culturally-appropriate 
Native Ajnerican instructional resources. The uise of culturally-appropriate 
Native American instructional resources is considered to be an effective means 
for improving the quality of education for both Indian and non-Indian students 
in the Pacific Northwest. Indeed, the research effort should result in the 
design of a series of models for implementing various components of culturally- 
appropriate instruction. These models would have potential utility in schools 
throughout the nation. 
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B. Summary o f Resear g^i-L^i tefatare on Nati\7e American E d ucation 

A thorough review of the research literature has been used as a basis for 
formulating the research design. These literature reviews include those of 
Brady ( A^eview of Recent Literature on Teaching Effectiv e ness and Teacher 
Behaviors As Related to Work of the Indian Re a^^^itg-^nd La^^g^ia^ ^X^velopment 
£r£2£am, 1980) and Savard, et. al. , ( Topic Sum mary R e p or^^ ^&^lve American 
-E4ucationf September 1981) . 

Much of the literature on Native American education has focused on the 
failure of the American educational system to serve the needs of American 
Indian and other Native American students. Public, private, federal and 
mission schools — anca the agencies and institutions which govern them — have 
received considerable criticism for practices which work against the 
achievement, self-esteem and attitude development of the Native American 
student p.-»pulation. 

The forces which inhibit the school success of Native American students 
have repeatedly been cited and discussed by concerned educators, researchers, 
parents, community members and students. These groups have pointed du;, for 
example, that Native American students frequently come from loW-iricome 
families and that English is not spoken in many Native American homes. They 
have noted that school personnel and curricula are freqently characterized by 
attributes such as self-expression, agressiveness and working for personal 
advantage, which run counter t'. the value placed by most Native American 
cultures on cooperation, group well-being and. When appropriate, silence. 

The inadequacy of financial resources for Native American education has 
come under attack, as has the alleged tendency of federal, state and local 
bureaucracies to exluded Native American parents and community members from 
decision-making and planning regarding their children's education. Racial 
discrimination is an ongoing and much-discussed problem, whether it takes the 
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overt form of school personnel punishing Native American children more often 
and more harshly than other students^ or more covertly, ais When a teacher 
communicates less waanch to Native American children than other children and 
holds lower expectations for their success. It has also been demonstrated 
that even well-meaning Anglo-American and other non-Native American school 
personnel can create problems, as when Native American children become 
confused or frightened by verbal and nonverbal behaviors which carry different 
meanings in their culture than the teacher or principal meant to communicate. 
Numerous efforts have been undertaken to remove these formidable barriers 

and to replace them with quality educational experiences — experiences which 

_ 'i/- . . 

will both equip Native American students with academic skills and do justice 

to the rich history and culture of their people- Resources and assistance 

available under the provisions of the Johnson-O 'Maliey Act, the Indian 

Education Act, Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act> 

Title Vll Bilingual Education and the National School Lunch Act have been 

utilized to serve the academic, psychological, social and physical needs of 

Native American students. Native American history and culture lessons have 

been introduced into school curricula^ inservice programs have been developed 

to help school personnel understand and serve the needs of Native American 

children, and various community involvement projects have been implemented. 

While these efforts are laudable, they are usually not adequately 
.researched at either end; that is, their development is frequently not 
research-based, nor are their outcomes studied systematically enough to permit 
firm conclusions about what does—and what does not--help Native Anierica 
students to learn anc3 to develop positive attitudes .and self-concepts. 

Though the research base on practices and outcomes in Native American 
ec3ucation is relatively small, the literature does yield works which appear 
likely to offer useful findings about the response of Native American student 
populations to various educational, practices. 



The studies arid evaluation reports reviewed were of two general kinds: 
/I) those which sought to determine whether specially-f urided programs for 
Native American students have been successful in promoting improved 
achievement and affective outcomes; and (2) those which studied the cognitive 
and affective outcomes prociuced when instructional practices and teacher 
behaviors are (or are not) compatible with the cultural characteristics of 
Native American students. Hence, two hypotheses were generated: 

1. Specially-funded programs for the education of Native Americans 
have improvec3 the school achievement of those groups, as weii as 
having other measurable beneficial effects, 

2. Educational programs which are designed to take into account the 
special cultural characteristics of Native Americans will yield 
improved school achievement and other measurable beneficial 
effects. 

Hypothesis No. 1 . The items which led to the development of this 
hypothesis are, for the most part, reports of evaluations of programs 
supported through federal sources. The majority of these reports indicated 
that specially-funded programs have promoted achievement gains among the 
Native American students participating in them. Factors identified as being 
responsible for these positive outcomes include: (1) bilingual instruction in 
the primary grades; (2) utilization of Native Ainericari teacher aides who 
receive inservice training and deliver mastery learning exercises to students; 

(3) using Indian traditions and legends as language arts lesson content; 

(4) individualized remedial instruction? (5) use of the Follow Through Model 
and (6) use of a phonetic approach to reading instruction. 

Most of the reports on the outcomes produced by specially-funded Native 
American education programs confined their inquiries— and therefore their 
findings—to cognitive outcomes. Those few which were concerned with 
examining affective outcomes failed to give clear indications that the 
programs were beneficial to students in affective areas such as self-esteem 
and feelings about school. 
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Hypothesis No, 2 , Researchers have also sought to determine what 
particular instructional practices and teacher behaviors are effective with 
Native American students, whether or riot thisse practices occur within the 
context of specially^f unded programs for these students. The point of 
;,departure for this type of research is UisUally an observation or speculation 
about cultural traits or values which characterize Native American people (in 
general, or a particular group in a particular part of the country) . Studies 
are then structured to determine the effects of an instructional approach 
which is responsive to the observed trait (e.g., non-competiveness) or which 
is suspected to clash with that trait. 

The' hypothesis that programs characterized by their responsiveness to the 
cultural traits of Native Americans do promote achievement amorig these grdupis 
received a great c3eal of support among the studies re viewed. Among the major 
findings emerging from these studies are the following: 

• Native American student achievement is enhariced by teachers 
who have high expectatioris of student performance and whose 
behavior toward the stud«ents is warm and supportive. 

• Native American students are especially responsive to 
nonverbal warmth, as cbminuriicated through facial 
expression, close body distance arid touch, and the presence 
or absence of such warmth affects student achievement. 



While Native American students often perform well in 
classes taught by non-Native American teachers, achievement 
benefits have been noted when these students have exposure 
to Nat?ve American teachers, teacher aides, tutors, _ _ 

counselors and to Native American people who are successful 
in the work force. 

Instructional programs which are designed to provide Native 
language literacy a. well as^^and prior to^^English 
language literacy, have been found to enhance the 
achievement of Native American students. 

The achievement of Native Americari students is enhanced by 
open concept school programs which feature self-paced 
instruction, iriformal teaching methods , the opportunity for 
physical moveitierit, riongrading , assessment methods other 
thari tests (e.g., teacher-student conferences), and the use 
of visual and oral teaching methods in addition to the 
presentation of textual materials. 
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• The achievement of Native Arnerican students is enhanced 
through the use of "cultural instructional models," which 
emphasize "environmental and cultural materials consistent 
with Indian cultures and feature activities cal ing for 
cooperation. " 

• Environments^ behaviors and instructional approaches found 
to be detrimental to the school achievement of Native 
American students include: teachers with cold> domineering 
personalities; physically restrictive classroom 
environments; dverreliance on printed materials; activities 
calling for competition; and activities which focus class 
attention oh one individual who is expected to perform. 

As with the research on specially-funded programs, the research on 
cultural characteristics and instructional approaches has focused more on 
cognitive outcomes than on affective ones. Nevertheless, there is 
considerable support in the studies reviewed for the hypothesis that 
culturally responsive educational practices do enhance the self-esteem and 
school attitudes of Native American students, as well as reducing attendance 
problems, dropout rates and dj -,cipline problems. 

Not surprisingly, the researchers generally found that the same teacher 
behaviors, school settings and instructional approaches which enhance the 
achievement of Native American students also enhance their attitudes toward 
school in general and toward particular school subjects.* Attitude 
improvements were observed: (1) when students were treated with warmth and 
respect; (2) when they had the opportunity to work on an academic subject with 
other Native Americans who are competent in that subject; (3) when visual and 
oral learning activities accompanied the use of printed material; and (4) when 
classroom activities did not require competing with other students. 



♦Parallel research also suggests that teaching practices which are effective 
with Native American students are also effective with non-Native student?. 
Furthermore, as Judity Kleinfeld points out, "Theories about cultural 
differences may merely be replacing theories about cultural deprivation as an 
excuse for teaching failure." Positive Stereotyping : The Cultural Relativist 
in the Clajssroom, mHaan Qr gani zaeion ^ Vo;. 34, No. 3, Fall 1975. -j^^ 
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Self-esteem was also enhanced when these factors were present, and both 
self-esteem and attitudes toward Native American people were improved when 
Native American history and culture lessons were introduced into the school 
curriculum. These programs also have considerable parental support. 
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e. Sammary of Practitioner Input afi-^UdLfeuraj.lv^pr opriate Instructional 
Strategies 

Beyond the research literaturis, the Indian Reading and Language 
Development Program collected fieid-bised practitioner iriforma;-ion concerning 
the nature of culturally-^appror ciate curriculum currently in use, as well as 
the perceived n'-ed for additional culturally-appropriate instructional 
resources. The review of fieid-based information had three purposies: 

1, To identify how cuituraily-appropr iate curriculum is defined and 
developed. 

2, To identify major sources of culturally-appropriate curriculum in 
use. 

3, To idenitify curricular areas where additional materials and/or 
instructional resources are needed. 

A total of 215 school districts ana educational agencies were contacted in 
the region. These included local educational agencies having Johnson-O * Malley 
and/or Title TV-A Indian Education programs, but also included social studies 
and Indian Education specialists at the state level. Twenty-eight of the 
agencies responded to the inquiry by describing the materials currently in 
use. Further contact was made with 20 of these aqencies to gather more 
indepth information. 

One of the most challenging tasks reported by curriculum specialists is 
that of defining the scope of culturally-appropriate curriculum. Indeec3, the 
critical issue has been that of defining the salient features of a culture. 
This :s compounded by the fact that a North American Indian culture, per se, 
does not exist, but rather consists of a series of distinct cultures with some 
iegree of similarity on a regional basis, primarily due to geography. 

Systematically defining exactly \^hat is taught to whom has generally not 
been addressed by most schooi districts. For example, while Title IV-/^ n 
Education programs are encouraged to "include activities, services and 
materials that support and build upon the values, heritage and traditions o 
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the Indian community/' in only four cases were programs identified where 
efforts were being made to delineate a scope and sequence of 

culturally-appropriate information. Indeed, in most caises the instructional 
program consisted of a collection of supplementary materials dealing with 
Indian cultures^ but little was done to integrate the material into the 
regular curriculum or provide for a unifying theme or framework. 

The definition of cultural scope is further confounded along two 
dimensidns^-historical and organization/level The historical dimension deals 
wi*:h the timeframe within which the culture is described — traditional 
pre-contact^ transitional and contemporary • The org-^nizational dimension 
deals with the level of social grouping at which the culture is described — 
family, clan, band, tribe, nation, confederation, association or region. 

Where curriculum materialis were being offered, the sequence from 
elementary to secondary tended to be from historical to contemporary, and from 
regional to specific tribal information. Social studies, of one form or 
another, appears to be the primary vehicle for the delivery of culturally- 
appropriate curriculum to non-Indians, while supplementary, ispecial programs 
is the major method of delivery for Native American students, 

Thus^ preliminary evidence pointed to the need for additional study to 
more specifically identify a scope arid sequence of cultural curriculum, along 
with the identification of strategies for developing such a framework in the 
school district setting, ^ 

While a small number of curricular resources were identified as being in 
use across school districts, the most common approach to culturally- 
appropriate instruction was eclectic, with materials being selected from a 
variety of resources as well as being developed locally, 

14 
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At the elementary level, the most commonly mentioned calturai materials 



were : 



• the Indian Reading Series, NWREL 

• Native American Curriculum Series, eurricaiam Associates 

• Daybreak Star Press materials, tJniteca Indians of All 
Tribes Foundation 

• Locally developed carricuium 

At the secondary level, a combination of Native American literary 
resources and supplementary Indian history materials were mainly used. 

The location of the school hac3 a strong influence on the cUrricular 
content. Specifically, the material tended to focus upon the Peoples 
indigenous to the geographic area. Where present day Native American 
populations were rather small or heterogenous, then the curricular content 
tended to be ' iUCh more general. 

The review suggested that few large scale culturally-appropriate 
curricular resources exist, or at least are not in use. Further, local 
curriculum development efforts seem to be the major approach used for 
generating culturally-appropriate instructional resource material. Since most 
areas of the Pacific Northwest tend to have a culturally rich history, the 
development of locally oriented materials has been common. Materials oriented 
to contemporary issues and the application of traditional values to current 
problems are less common. Finally, the districts having students of 
multi-ethnic backgrounds have placed less emphasis upon the local setting and 
have been more general in approach. 

Beyond the identification of materials currently in use, districts were 
also asked to identify where additional cuituraliy-appropriate curriculum 
material was needed. A number of responses were made, including: 

• tribal specific information, particularly of a 

contemporary nature 15 

O 
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o secondary level material for social studies 

• motivational material for Indian students at all levels 

• Adult Education materials 

« guidance material for secondary Indian students 

• strategies for infusing Native American materials into 
the regular curriculum 

In a parallel manner, nine major need areas were identified by Indian 
edttcatoris during site visitations. These included: 

1. Ne tworking . Teachers felt a need to communicate on a regular basis 
with other curriculum developers in order to avoid "re-inventing the 
wheel." They saw an opportunity to share ideas and possible 
resources to accomplish common goals. Teachers want to talk to other 
teachers about classroom strategies, etc. 4 

2. Clearinghouse . The need was voiced for a dependable, centralized 
resource center from which educators can obtain information about 
available curriculum materials. Schools do not always know where to 
get commercially developed materials, where to get locally developed 
fugitive materials and how to develop their own materials. Teachers 
see a need for a catalog of available materials^ but not necessarily 
the materials themselves. 

3. J'orum . Educators are looking for an opportunity to examine in detail 

(a) the state of the art in Indian culturally-based curriculum, 

(b) the needs and priorities and (c) how to resolve the needs. 

4. Contemporary Materials . An orientation to present rlay Indian culture 
is needed. Overemphasis on the historical perspective may leave 
children with disorted impressions of modern Indians. 
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Local Curriculum . Develbpmisntal process guidelines are needed for 
the local design of tribal or commonity history and culture 
curriculum. The Indian Reading Series developmental process may well 
serve as a model. Integration of material into the regular 
curriculum is needed so that the material does not appear fragmented 
or artificial. 

directory of Resource Persons . Teachers would like to use more local 
resource persons in the classroom, but often do not know who or where 
to locate them. 

Northwest Coast Materials . There is an apparent lack of tribally- 
related history and cultural material available at the elementary 
level for Northwest Coast tribes. 

Teacher Training . There is a consistently expressed need for 
increased availability of teacher training in the use of culturally- 
appropriate resource materials, such as the Indian Reading Series. 
Limi^-jji Scope . Curricalar needs appear to be limited to reading/ 
language arts, social studies and - -.idance activities. While 
activity cards have been designed for the alternative use of the 
Indian Reading Series, for example, almost all alternative use of the 
materials have been limited to social studies. 



D. St.udy Design 

Research employs systematic and objective methods for the collection of 
infSrmation to solve problems and/or test hypotheses. In the present 
instance/:-a series of systematic and objective methods were needed to collect 
a cumulative body of Icndwledge which first defines, then describes, then 
postulates; and finally tests practical approaches for the use of culturally- 
appropriate Native American instructional resources. 

Thus, different strategies were required at different steps of the- 
•investigatory process. Figure One outlines the steps, focus and information 
provided in the multi--stage research. 

Essentially, the research design consists of two phases, ft field-based, 
descriptive effort employing case study methodologies tp depict the nature and 
extent of culturally-appropriate instructional resources in use in the first 
phase. The results of this phase are provided within the present report. 

The second phase involves a two-step problem-solving forum of 
practitioners, to propose, test and delineate strategies for enhancing the use 
of culturally-appropriate Native American instructional resources. The 
results of this phase are reported in a subsequent docximent entitled "Results 
of the Practitioner Symposium on Effective Practices in Indian Education," 
NWREL, November 1982. 

^-h^se-One of the Study: Depiction o f 4^e<:M^stf^l- N^eds ^ nd Re sources 

Phase One involves field investigation to identify promising practices, 
available materials and methodologies, and need areas related to the use of 
culturally-appropriate Native American i ns. ructional resources. Phase One 
consists of two parallel efforts. 
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Phase I 



Research Focus 

define and describe 
basic elements and Steps in 
the use of culturally- 
appropriate instructional 
resources 



Identify, define and describe 
isolated processes and 
materials for potential use 
in culturally-appropriate 
instruction 



Approach 

Comparative case study 
of identified model 
classrooms 



In formation Provided 



Field investigation to 
identify cuituraiiy- 
appropriate curriculum 
materials, teacher 
training materials and 
developmental processes 



Descriptions of basic steps 
involved in using culturally- 
appropriate materials and 
instructit)nal methods for 
Indian and non-Indian students 



Descriptions of potentially 
applicable processes and 
materials 



Postulate probable 
solution strategies for 
each problem element of 
thfe modej ' 



Practitioner forum to 
generate divergent 
approaches to problem 
resolution 



Descriptions of problem elements 
and alternative solution 
strategies 



Phase II 



Heuristically test probable 
sblutidrt strategies for 
each problem element of 
the model 



Practitioner forum to 
review, rate and 
converge upon most 
■probable solution 
strategies 



Descriptions of solution 
strategies and their 
implementation priDcedure for 
each problem element 



Figure One 

• Multi-Stage Investigatioh/of 

Culturally-Appropriate Native Americaii Instruftional Resources 
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xa^tttlficatiSn of the Basic Elemerits^fta-S^fceps- Ln the Ose of Culturally- 
appropriate Instructional Resoii^r-&es 

A case study approach was used to identify the salient differences among 
iodel classrooms where culturally-apprSpr iati instruction was purported to 
take place. This required the identification and selection of model practices 
as well as the development of a taxonomic profile of factors along which these 
model practices could be described; 

The classrooms involving caltaraiiy-appropriate instructional resources 
for Native American students were not limited to those schools having 
relatively large concentrations of Native American students. Classroom 
selection included homogenous (reservation) and heterogenous (urban) Indian 
populations. Model practices were nominated oh the basis of a descriptive 
profile which outlines probable characteristics of culturally-appropriate 
instruction. 

Once participating schools were selected, the researcher conducted case 
studies of the schools' processes, materials and characteristics to identify 
essential similarities and differences. These similarities represent the 
probable elements of culturally-appropriate instruction. 

The second part of Phase One involved the identification of materials and 
practices which may be appropriate for culturally-relevant instruction. These 
incl-.de curriculum materials, teacher education materials, and curriculum 
development processes from commercial, public and refugee sources. This work 
involved contact with a variety of publishers and project personnel to 
determine the availability of instructional resources. 

The intent of the second segement of the research was to provide 
descriptions of potentially applicable processes and materials for 
implementing culturally-appropriate instrnctiSn, including curricular scopes, 
instructional materials, teaching techniques, teacher training materials and 
curriculum development processes and policies. 
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Together, these strategies would provide information which couid depict 
both the regional needs and resources for cultaraiiy-appropriate instruction 
in Native American education. - 
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A DEPICTION OF MODEL PRACTICES IN THE NORTHWEST 



Befbre model prad.ices coaid be depicted in the region, potential sites 
had to be identified and procedures had to be established for systematically 
reviewing and docamenting the educational practice. 

A stratified search strategy was first employed on the assumption that 
model practices would be evenly distributed across Montana, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington. Furthermore, to help focus the search, a series of general Native 
ftSe^ican schooling functions were identified as potential topics for the 
search: 

tribal school 
dropout prevention 
tutoring/basic skill remediation 
Native American studies 
teacher professional development 
career/vocational education 
cultural education 
program enrichment 
counseling* 
parent involvement* 



*At the time this report was wri tten, model practices in these areas had not 
been successfully identified. 



The search for model practices was mounted through contact with a variety 
of networks, including program policy board members, state department of 
education representatives. Resource and Evaication Center Three* for Indian 
Education Projects and other professional educators. 

Sites were selected whe n they were independently nominated by more than 
one contract. Sites were not selected on the basis of empirically 
demonstrated ef f ectivenesis, but rather where the consensus of opinion 
suggested that Native American children were benefiting from the practice in 
some systematic way. 

The second preliminary task involved the design of a profile of factors 
which could be used to depict the key characteristics of the model practices. 
Based upon the review of the literature and preliminary practitioner input, a 
profile was drafted which identified characteristicis along five dimensions: 

1. curricular--the instructional materials used are culturally 
relevant 

2. instructor — the particular skills, approaches and background of 
the teacher is culturally appropriate 

3. ^ v4 to time nt al — the physical and psychological conditions of the 
classroom are culturally appropriate 

4. administrative — school policies, procedures and operations which 
influence teaching and learning are culturally appropriate 

5. evidence of ef f ectiveness --the kinds of information available 
and expectations for gauging student and program success are 
cuituraiiy relevant. 



♦Resource and Evaluation Center Three, United Incaians of All Tribes 

Foundation^ a private nonprofit_corporation in Seattle which is 

supported by the United States Department of Education for providing 
technical assistance to Title IV Indian Education Act grantees in the 
region, was instrumental in assisting the Eaboratory in identifying and 
reviewing several sites. Their cooperation in this study is gratefully 
acknowledged. 



The draft profile was then reviewed and critiqued by a panei of Indian 
educators from the region: 

• Dr. Helen Redbird 

Oregon College of Education 

• Dr. Murton McCluskey 
Great Falls School District 

• Dr. Carvel wood 
Oregon State University 

• Dr. Ralph Farrow 
Private Consultant 

• Mrs. ^loy Pepper 

Multr.omah Educational Service District 

Based upon the review and input of these individuals, a second draft of 
the profile was written. This version of the profile^ along with the study 
design was then reviewed by Dr. Ray Earnhardt, Multicultural Institute, 
University of Alaska. The content of the profile remained essentially 
unchanged by this review, validating the appropriateness of its content. 

The profile was designed to identify a series of program charact 3r istics 
or elements which might be related to culturally-appropriate instruction. 
Daring the individual case studies, the profile Was used to document the 
presence or absence of the element and the apparent relationship (positive or 
negative) to effective instruction. The profile is provided in Appendix A. 

Site visits were conducted throughout the Spring of 1982 to nine 
identified model sites. Descriptions of each practice are provided in the 
next section. 



fti Case Studies of Nine Practices 




On the pages which follow, brief abstracts have been provided which depict 
the general characteristics of both the setting and approach of nine model 
practices which have demonstrated success in Native American education. 
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Elementary Math Component Blackfoot School District, Idaho 



School The Fort Hall Elementary School has an enrollment of 205 

Characteristics students, 98 percent are Native American. The school is 

located on the Fort Hail Indian Reservation in Southern 
Idaho. The community is stable, with little turnover in 
student body and teaching staff. The staff works toward 
meeting the needs of each child in the school. 



Program Fort Hall Elementary School provides a basic elementary 

Characteristics program to grades K-5. The Title IV math program is taught 

by a math specialist who has worked in this position for 

six years. The math program is divided into two components: 

• Grades 1-2 — Modified DISTAR 

• Grades 3-5 — Remedial Math 

The overall purpose of the math program is to bring low 
achievers and disruptive students in grades 1 and 2 to 
grade level and to motivate their interest in math. The 
class is divided into two parts, the first 10-15 minutes _ 
focus on group response drill, followed by 15-2 0 minutes of 
use of wbr kbook at an individual pace. 

The purpose of the remedial math component for grades 3-5 
is to bring low achievers to grade level. The class work 
IS divided into group drill and indiAfiigual use of 
workbooks. Rewards for we -kiy completion are given in the 
form of prizes or games. \j 



Program No special resources are used in the component, although the 

Resources math specialist searches for different resources that will 

work for specific students. 



For More For information about either math component, please call 

Information or write Peter UpQvac , .Title ^^-A Coordinator, School^ 

District #44, _440 West Judicial, Blackfcot, Idaho aJ^^l 

telephone (208) 785-5110. 
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3. Drop-Out Prevention^ 7-12 



Great Falls Public Schoolis, Montana 



School The secondar, (7-12) education program in Great Falls 

Characteristics PatDiic Schools has an enrollment of 6,500 students in two 

high schools and four junior high schools. About six 
percent (378) of the seconc3ary level students are Native 
American, most having affiliations with Montana tribes. 
The community setting would be characterized as urban. 
Over the past several years the District has initiated a 
drop-out prevention program aimed at Native American 
students. Historically, the drop-out rate among Indian 
students has been about one-fourth per year. 

An integrated, mulit-strategy approach is directed 
primarily at the secondary level. 



Program The program consists of fifteen key elements which work 

Characteristics together to enhance the chances for Indian students to 

succeed in school: 

1. An informed and knowledgable Di^reotor of Indian 
Education responsible for the management and 
coordination of the District's Indian Education 
program; 

2. Home-School Coord ina tor s in target schools to 
serve the social and academic heeds of Indian 
students of all age groups by acting as a liaison 
between home, schbbl and coinmunity, 

3. Tutors to work with secondary level students in 
coursewbrk completion, 

4. An Indi^a h Stu di^s-^source Center to provide 
teachers with information and materials for 
teaching about the Native American, 



5. ind^ah-Re^sQurce -Persons to present programs on 
India>n history and culture in the regular 
classroom, 

6. Open- communication between the school and 
community at all administrative levels, 

7. Awareness and cooperatio n with othe^^qencies to 
ensure that services are in the students* best 
interst , 

8. Teacher and-a^mlh^str^^or orientation to enhance 
awareness of Indian students* unique needs, 
background and lifestyles, as well as practices 
proven effective with these students. 23 
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2. Tribal School 



Coeur d'Alene Tribal School, Idaho 



School 

Characteristics 



The Coeur d'Alene Tribal School has an average annual 
enrollment of ninety children in grades one through eight. 
About 80 percent of these children are Native American, 
primarily from the Coeur d'Alene Tribe. The school is . 
located on the Coeur d 'Alene Indian Reservation in rural 
northern Idaho. _The school has been in operation since. the 
mid-l970's as a Bureau of Indian Affairs contract school. 



Program 

Characteristics 



The school offers a fully accredited program of instruction. 
Twelve prof essional staff , assisted by nine aides, provide 
Q highly individualized learning environment for the 
student. Instruction is oriented toward basic skills, 
self-concept development, and a combination of career and 
cultural awareneiss. Parent involvement in the program is 
strongly promoted. 

Basic skills instruction is intensively of fered through an 
individualized, prescriptive approach in the areas of 
reading, mathematics and language arts. Self-concept 
development is provided within the classrooms on a regular 

basis by an elementary guidance counselor. Both 

self-esteem building and career awareness activities are 

integrated into the regular curriculum. Cultural c.wareness 
activities are conducted weekly school-wide, with community 
members providing small group instruction in a variety of 
local tribal customs. 

The school's curriculum is correlated with the secondary 
level curriculum of the local public school to ensure a 
successful transition into the high school for the students. 



Program 
Resources 



The school is Tribaily controlled under the oirection of a 
school board composeca of community members. The school 
operates unde^ a contract with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, which provides its basic supE^ort. Other 
supplementary resources_are used as Well, including 
Chapter I Compensatory Education, and Title IV-A Indian 
Education. A three-year Title tV«A (non-LEA) grant was 
instrumental in accomplishing the schoo.'s extensive 
curriculum improvement efforts. 



For More 
Information 



Program 

Characteristics 



9. 



10. 



J^riservice- for the program staff is provided to 
strengthen their knowledge and skills in their 
various discipline areas. 

The program has cooperated with Montana United 
Scholarship Services^ a Teach^^ ^rajrn^ify?-Prdgra4B 
fo r Indian People ^ to place their interns in the 
classroom as positive role models for Indian 
student s. 



11- The student drop-out rafee- ir5-^&^4i(y.ed to determine 
why they_dropped but arid under what conditions 
they would continue their education. 
Recommendations are_ made to the District on the 
basis of study findings. 

12. Tt.e ^^^tide^t g£ad43at4^m^at:€-4. studied to 

determirie the number of students completing high 
school and the nature of their programs. 



13. The regular school carricalum is continually 



The 

re fin e d to be more relevant and realistic for the 
student . 



14. The program was instrumental in initiating an 
in-school^ suspension policy which does not 
reinforce student absenteeism by involving 
additional absenteeism. 

15. Active Indian clubs which provide social, 
recreational and cultural activities. 



Program 
Resources 



While the program is largely supported by Title IV-A of the 
Indian Education Act, much of the program is actually 
implemented in the regular classroom setting by teachers 
using the Indian Studies Resource Ceriter arid reisource 
persons. Thus, building admiriistrators and staff are 
viewed as essential, participants in bringing about positive 
changes for Native American students. 



For More 
Information 
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4. Math and Reading Tutoring Component Highline School District 

(Elementary and Cross-age and Secondary) Seattle, Washington 



The Highline School District has a total enrollment of 
approximately 18,000 students of which 674 are identified 
as Native American. The District is located south of 
Seattle and considered urban. 



The Indian Education program at Highline is funded by the 
Indian Education Act and by state block grant funds. The 
Indian Education Act funds are used for counseling, 
cultural activit;ies, curriculum development _and _ tutoring . 
The state block grant funds form the basic funding for the 
math and reading tutoring component which has existed for 
eight years. 

The tutoring component is divided into two parts; an 

elementary cross-age tutoring cbmporierit where high school 
students tutor elementary students ^rS^ secondary 
component in which certified teachers ^re hired part time 
to tutor high school students during the school day. 

On the average, students in both cornponents must be at 
least one grade level behind in math or reading to receive 
tutoring services. 

The elementary cross-age tutoring component currently 
employs approximately seve'nty high school tutors who work 
with one or two elementary students two days per week. 
Tutors are carefully trained arid monitored by supervisors. 
Tutees voluntarily participate in the_ component and are 
referred by parents, teachers, counselors or by 
themselves. Poentiai tutees are pretested and an 
individual instruct ion <&lan is developed and carried out 
for each tutee . 

Services are provided after school. Transportation is 
provided for those students who live far away from the 
Indian Education offices. 

The secondary component currently Employs eight ; 
teacher/tutors who are part-fime certifie<3 ft^achers. 
Approximately seventy secondary students receive tutoring 
services each quarter. Secdndaty ^^^^^^ '^^^^"^'^^^ -^^ 
participate in the component and are referred by self, 
teacher or parent. Each teacher/tutor develops an 
individualized instruction plan for each tutee. Services 
are provided during the school day on a pre-arranged 
pull-out basis. 



School 

Characteristics 



Program 

Characteristics 



Prbqram The cultural aspects, of both tatoring components are left 

Cha?acteristici to each tutee. AH tutors have access tp.many culturally 

relevant teaching materials that are available in the 
Indian Education csff ice and are used as approfjriate. All 
tutors are required to go through^r thorough cultural 
orientation and Sust pass a cultufal sensitivity exam 
developed locally- 



Program 
Resou rces 



The Indian Education office has a library with many 
hundreds of volumes. There are also culturally-relevant 
learning games and other materials available. Student 
tutors are provided with, and trained to use a Tutor's 
Handbook which is available for dissemination. 



Per More ^oi more information about the elementary cross-age or 

information secondary tutoring components P^^^f f . 

Ms. Cathy R^ss, Indian Education Office, 15820 6th> fa.w., 
Seattle, Washington 98166, telephone (206) 433-2265. 
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Prbqram The cultural aspects, of both tatoring components are left 

Cha?acteristici to each tutee. AH tutors have access tp.many culturally 

relevant teaching materials that are available in the 
Indian Education csff ice and are used as approfjriate. All 
tutors are required to go through^r thorough cultural 
orientation and Sust pass a cultufal sensitivity exam 
developed locally- 



Program 
Resou rces 



The Indian Education office has a library with many 
hundreds of volumes. There are also culturally-relevant 
learning games and other materials available. Student 
tutors are provided with, and trained to use a Tutor's 
Handbook which is available for dissemination. 



Per More ^oi more information about the elementary cross-age or 

information secondary tutoring components P^^^f f . 

Ms. Cathy R^ss, Indian Education Office, 15820 6th> fa.w., 
Seattle, Washington 98166, telephone (206) 433-2265. 
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5. Tribal Culture Camp Jefferson County School District ^^^-'^ ^ 

Madras, Oregon 



School Warm Springs Elementary School enrolls about 190 students 

Characteristicis in grades K-6; About 95 percent of these students are 

Native American; predominately from the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Springs, The school is located oh thia Warm 
Springs Indian Reservation of Central Oregon, The junior 

high school is located in Madras, where Indian students 

represent 16 percent of the nearly 400 students. While the 
schools provide the children with academic instruction, 
cultural awareniss is largely offered on a supplementary 
basis in the Warm Springs Indian community. 



Program 

Character! sties 



Naomi 



Tahamwit, Our Scared Ways^ is a summer cultural 



program instituted by the Warm Sprir^s Tribal Education 
Committee and Warm Springs Culture and Heritage Committee 
in conjunction with the school, district. The six week 
program involves, Indian children, ages 8-14, in a variety 
of cultural skills and crafts. Instruction is provided 
entirely by members^^pf the Warm Springs community. During 
July and August, each afternoon 69 to 90 children are 
.guided by 8-10 community members through a variety of small 
group activities. These "learning centers" include 
traditional crafts, such as beading^ shawl making, and 
weaving, but also include preparation of native foods, 
stories, songs^ dance, drumming, language and social 
customs, ^ 

Through these . activities the children are taught 
appreciation and respect for their heritage, Th^ day camp 
is not limited to crafts alone, but rather acquaints the 
children with the spiritual and historical importance of 
the skills and traditions which they are learning. 



Program 
Resources 



The Warm Springs Culture Camp is currently offered 
through Title IV-A Indian Education grant support. 



For More 
Information 



For more information about the Culture Camp, please 
"call or write^r", John Trujillo, Principal at Warm Springs 
Elementary School, Warm Springs, Oregon 97761, telephone 
(503) 553-1128. 
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Enrichment Program Jeff .-tson County sdhooi Diitrict 50W 

Mad'-as^ Oregon 



Jefferson County School District 5d9-J enrolls about 715 
Native American students, representing more than 30 percent 
of the District's total enrollment, Indian children 
generally begin their schooling at Warm Springs Elementary 
School on the Warm Springs Indian Reservation, where more 
than 95 percent of the enrollment is Indian. Once .these _ 
children reach grade seven, they attend junior high school 
and then senior high school off the Reservation -.in Madras, 
where Indian students make ap less than 30 percent of the 
enrollment. 

At all grade levels the need has emerged to provide Indian 
students with educational experiences not normally 
available through the traditional school program,- The 
purpose of such enrichment experiences are to (1) provide 
opportunities for increased understanding between Indian 
and non-Indian students; (2) provide exposure to and 
develop pride in their Indian culture and heritage; J3)^ 
develop career awareness in Indian students; (4) foster 
Healthy self-concept and (5) develop student leadership 
among Indian students. 



Special enrichment activities in the past have been 
Characteristics criticized as being extravagant and of questionable 

academic value. Therefore, a procedure was established by 
the District for systematically planning, implementing and 
evaluating earh enrichment activity. The procedure was 
based upon the assumptioa that the enrichment activity 
should reinforce or supplement regular classroom 
instruction. Furthermore, the procecuLe calls for the 
initiation of an Enrichment Activity Request* in which the 
teacher describes the nature of the activity. The activity 
is then approved for content and schedule by the principal 
and approved for budget and compliance by the program 
coordinator. Since Title IV Indian Education funds have 
been used fcr enrichment, the parent committee has also 
approval authority over the plans. 

Once the activity is completed, a brief report is provided 
-.ncluding student evaluations and summary of classroom 
followup activities. This formal procedure has added 
credibility to the enrichment program by demonstrating the 
educational benefit of these experiences for Indian 
children. 



School 

Characteristics 
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Program 
Resoarces 



Program support has primarily come frdir: Title iV-ft of the 
Indian Education Act, but historically has also included 
Johnson-O'Malley and District funds as well. 



For More 
Information 



For more information regarding the enrichment program, cal 
brWrite Mr. Phil Riley, Assistant Superintendent^ 
Jefferson County School District 1355 Buff Street, 

Madras, Oregon 97741, telephone (503) 475-6192, 



?• Pishing Industry Specialization 



LaCbnner School District #311 
LaConner , Washing ton 



School LaConner Schobi District #311 has 445 students in grades 

Characteristics K-i2 and approximately one-third of che total student 

population is Indian. LaConner High School has ah average 
enrollment of 125 and about bne^sixth of the students are 
Indian, with most being members of the Swinomish Tribal . 
Community . 

The Swinomish Channel is a working waterway that flows 
between LaConner and. the Swinomish Reservation and provides 
fishing and water-related employment to many residents of 
the rural community. Historically , salrcori fishing is the 
cultural and economic mainstay of the Swinomish, and in 

LaConner fishing has contributed to the ^^^oP^at rate. 

While the dropout rate has been high among fishing families 
in general, it has been especially high for Swinomish boys. 



The Fishing Industry Specialization (FINS) Program was 
designed as a result of a citizen advisory committee's 
recommendations to the LaConner School Board. The 
pommittee urged that the educational program incorporate 
the students' experiences at sea and provide students with 
a realistic incentive to complete school — to master 
academic skills — by starting with what they know. ..and 
taking it from there. 

The FINS Program is a two-^year course of study leading to 
(1) a certificate of competency for an entry level_ 
fisheries job, and (2) a high school diploma or a General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED) . The six courses offered through 
FINS are: Basic Skills I (English); Navigation (math) ; 
Marine Education (science); Marine Voc-Tech Electives; 
Business Management; and Practicum. 

The curriculum design for FINS courses emphasizes the 
mastery of academic skills through instruction that is 
immediately relevant to making a living at sea. The 
courses blehd^ academic coursework, field experiences and 
on-the-job training. 

Mathematics is taught as a tool to_ be learned 
in order to plot a course accurately, handle 
navigation equipment, order supplies for a 
fortnight at sea, complete a tax report, arid 
keep profit-loss statements. Science teaches 
students how and where to fish as well as how 
to improve methods of harvesting the sea and 
renewing its resources. Learning the 
vocabulary of the sea becomes the key concept 



Program 

Characteristics 
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in coiranon communication. Writing legibly is 
essential when students niust send vital 
messages. The u-sea-t ime unit takes 
students out on a commercial fishing boat for 
46 hours of instruction and work assignments.* 

The learing materials are semi-^self-iilstructional and so 
are well. suited to individualized instruction. Much of the 
instruction is "hands-on^ " providing students the 
opportunity to develop academic as well as technical skills 
like marine engine repair, net mending, welding, water 
safety and deck seamanship. 

While FINS courses are open to juniors ^nd seniors, Indian 
and non^Indian, who identify an interest in the P^ogJ^^in^f 
many FII4S students are "reluctant learners" who ^sve had a 
history of attendance and disciplinary problems in school. 

None of the FINS courseis are mandatory for Sigh school 
graduation; they are alternatives to the regular high 
school courses. Students can opt to select a few of the 
FINS courses or can take all of the FINS offerings. 

Generally, the information in FINS courses focuses bri 
contemporary contexts, but information is included. on 
traditional Indian fishing practices and historical fishing 
rights. 

eominitment and support for the FINS Program Within the 
community and the District, including the admirlis tration, 
school boarcJ and faculty is evident. Program staff and 
administrators have high educational standards and 
expectations for the students and the Program and 
measurement of student learning is integral to the Program. 

The general response from FINS students are that they 
believe they are learning a lot in FINS courses that they 
would not otherwise learn--in or out of school. Students 
attribute increased academic knowledge and improved fishing 
skills to the FINS courses and many have credited the 
Program with keeping them in school. 



♦Quote taken from article written by Dr. Paul Avery, Superintendent, 
LaConner Schools 
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Funding for the FINS Program has been from the, Washington 
State Title IV, Part C Eiementary and Secondary Education 
ftct Programr however the regular District biidget has 
provided support as weii. The staff of the FINS Program 
reflects the combined fiscal support for the Program: the 
project developer is the District superihtendeht; the 
commercial fisheries specialist was paid by the Title IV-C 
grant and will be paid by the District next year since the 
grant has expired; the reading specialist .who helped 
develop curriculum was under the Title I Reading Program; 
and the marine biology specialist and vocational-technical 
teacher are regular District employees. FINS students take 
voc-tech courses with other students but focus their tasks 
in class on marine-related work since the FINS Program is 
integrated into the regular school curriculum. 

An important resource to the FINS Program is the FINS 
Advisory Board which is comprised of employers and 
specialists in marine sciences and occupations who advise 
staff on the djevelopment of the program and the specific 
competencies that employers foresee_as employable skills. 
Representatives from the Swinomish Tribal Community sit on 
this advisory board with educator s, contractors, marine 
industry owners and public service managers. 



For more information regarding the FINS Program call or 
write Dr. Paul Avery, Superintendent, LaConner School 
District #31ir Box D^ LaCdnner, Washington 98257, 
telephone (206) 466-3171. 



8. Indian Studieis Curriculam, 7-12 



Lapawai School District, Idaho 



School The secondary (7-l2> program in Lapawai School District has 

Characteristics ah enrollment of 286 students in one building. More than 

one-third of the students are Native American. The 
District is located on the Nez Perce Indian Reservation in 
Northern Idaho., The community is stable, with little 
turnover in student bck3y and teaching staff • Over the 
years the _staff have wpr kecJ^Jjoward making the cultural 
context of the curriculum more relevant to the students. 



Program Lapawai High S-:hbol provideis a basic secondary level program 

Characteristics of instruction with ah emphasis upon Indian Education. 

Basic skills remain the foundation of instruction with 
Native American information providing the context. Courses 
are offered in Native American literature, Indian history 
and Native American issues. While Title* iV-A of the Indian 

Education Act provides some supplemental •'esourceS/ the 

staff and course offerings are a regular, credentialed part 
of the school program. Historically, the off^^^ings have 
come about as ah outgrowth of comnRJrtity^ and staff interest, 
rather than external mandate. The overall purposes of the 
Indian Studies Curriculum offerings are to: 

• develop pride and knowledge in Indian heritage 
. • develop and apply basic skills 

• enhance students' interest and attitude toward 
school by offering high-interest, relevant 
courses of instruction 

The cultural context_of the courses include a combination 
of general historical and local cbritemporary information. 
The curriculum materials is eclectic, combining locally 
develbped materials With several commercial sources. 
Courses of instruction are structured and rigorous 
assessments of students' learning are made, thereby 

maintaining the academic standards of the school. 

Students, both Indian and non-Indian, have responded 
positively to these classes. 



No special resources are involved in these offerings; 

Each course is taught . by members of the high school staff; 
The course offerings include both basic and elective credit 
classes in language arts and social studies. 



For more information about the course offerings, materials 

and approoches^ please call or Write Mr, Carl Johnson, 

Principal, Lapwai High School, _P,0, Box 247, Lapwai, Idaho 
83546, telephone (208) 843-2241, 



9. Teacher In-Service 



Tacoma Public Schools, Washington 



SchcDol' AmGricah Indian students comprise nearly 3.2 percent (921) 

Characteristics of the Tacoma Public Schools popula^.ion. Tacoma Public 

Schools arid its Indian Education Program serve students in 
grades K-12 in 56 bildings (f ive high schools, ten junior 
high schools and 41 elementary schools) . The urban setting 
of Tacoma includes the Puyailap Nation but more than 90 
different tribes are represented in the Tacoma Public 
School population. 



Program The Tacoma Indian Education Program began, in 1973 arid^began 

Characteristics providing teacher in-service in 1974. Today, the primary 

goals of the Program are: 

• Career and Vocational Developmerit 

• Social Services with Parent Involvement 

• Cultural Presentations arid Activities 

One means Tacoma uses to achieve these goals is teacher 
in-service. The philosophy underlyirig the in-service is 
that curriculum is fundamental to education, arid for 
teachers to effectively implement curriculum, they must be 
trained to present it. 

Since the Indian Education Program began providing teacher 
in-service, _it has employed f our^dif f erent methods for the 
training arid preparation of curriculam. 

IN THE FIRST tffiTHOD, incJividual ideogram staff arid 
consultants developed curriculum units to be used by 
classroom teachers. The units were desigried to be _ 
supplemental texts that are self-^ontairied. Each unit has 

a teacher's guide which includes backgroun<J information, 

student activities, evaluation instruments and a 
bibliography. Units developed urider this method include: 
Native American Music and Darice^ Native Peoples of 
Southeastern Washington, Northwest _C6ast Indian Art, The 
Real Thanksgiving^ and Writing Handbook for Teachers and 
Tutors. 

THE SECOND METHOD brought classroom teachers, 
paraprofessionals^ community members, program staff and 
cultural consultants togetherfor a training period of 
f three to five days. During this time, the school district 
released the iriterested teachers from classes and 
substitute .teachers were provided by the Indian Education, 
program. The cultural consultants gave demonstrations and 
provided information through textbooks and other printed 
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resources and audio-visual materials on topics such. as 
Native Aroerican niusic>. dance j. ganies_ahd legends. With this 
information and with the guidance of the consultants, the 
participants^ in groups of two or three* developed 
curriculum units on the topic of their choosing. Iri this 
method the inservice is part of the curriculum development 
process. As a result of three trai^nihg sessions, three 
teacher's guides were compiled from,' the participant- 
develc^ed curriculum units: ^--^ 

American Indian Culture-Based Vforkshdp 
{focus: Elementary, Social Studies and 
History teachers developed methods for 
including cultural material in classes) ; 

American Indian Culture-Based Workshop 
(focus: Physical Education, Music and Art 
teachers developed units on Indian music, 
dance, games, crafts); and 

American Indian Culture-Based Workshop 
(focus: Librarians prepared units to 
encourage children to read books by and 
about Indians) . 

THE THIRD ^ffiTHOD provided teacher training by offering 
college credit courses, taught by a cultural consultant, at 
a local college. In a regular classroom setting > teachers 
heard lectures, saw demonstrations and participated in 
activities that prepared them to present cultural 
curriculum in their classrooms. The two courses offered by 
the college were: (1) Social Studies and History, and (2) 
Music and Dance. For homework assignments the 
participating teachers prepared lesson plans for their 
classes . 

THE FOURTH METHOD Used to provide teacher in-service 
occured in the classroom.. Indian Education Program staff 
prepared presentations, by grade levels, and then informed 
the teachers that each teacher could schedule up to two 
presentations. The presentations were conducted by 
Program staff but the teacher must have been present during 
the presentation. The Program staff then provided the 
teacher with the presentation materials so that the teacher 
could make the presentation on his/her own in the future. 

In all four methods the Tacoma Indian Education Program 
attempted to provide the teachers with sufficient 
experience with the curriculum so that they felt 
.comfortable presenting the information and cdhductirig 
activities. Their in-service emphasized methods — "how to" 
or "hands-on" — that teachers can implement on their own. 
The in-service is structured and utilizes the expertise of 
the staff, consultants and participants to achieve a 
practical, usable curriculum unit for each teacher. 



Book I 



Bo ok II 



Book III 



Teachers and staff, Indian arid non-Indian^ indicate that 
the in-service sessions in which they develop curriculum 
units themselves are the most beneficial. 



Program 
Re souces 



The Tacbma Indian Education Program is supported largely 
by Title IV, Part A, Indian Education Act grant funds,^ 
These teacher in-service methods are provided with funds , 
firdm both Title T\/-A and the State Department of Public 
Instruction SPECIAL NEEDS RITES Program. While the 
services provided by the Program are supplemental, the 
teachers and librarians participating in the training are 
regular district staff and teach both Indian and non-Indian 
students. 



For More 
Information 



For more information about the teacher in-service methods 
and materials, please call or write James Egawaj. Indian 
Education Program Coord inator* Tacoma Public Schools, P.O. 
Box 1357, Tacoma, Washington 98401, telephone 
(206) 593-6985. 



B. CoininGri Attribu tes of MQ^ el Prac tices 

While nine case studies* may represent aF^elatively small sample from 
Which to draw conclusions, they do represent a significant source of 
information concerning successful, practices. For example^ if these nine case 
studies share common attributes^?then it could be surmised that the attributes 
reflect traits which are important for the provision of cul turally^appropr iate 
instruction; 

Items from the profile w'^re reviewed to identify traits which uniformly 
emerged across the nine model sites. Sets of itenrs were selected for which at 
least- two-thirds (67%) of the sites agreed that all characteristics had a 
positive influence on culturally^appropriate instruction. These items are 
listed below along with the degree of agreement among sites: 

1. Curricular authenticity (89%) 

2. Curricular relevance (89%) 

3. Multicultural promotion and acceptance of instructor (85%) 

4. Instructor recognition of cuituraiiy-reiated needs (88%) 
5; instructor sensitivity (85%) 

6i Classroom physical configuration (75%) 

J- Classroom learning climate (86%0 

8; Classroom visual display of materials (81%) 

9; Administrative cultural s<?nsitivity (69%) 

10. Community involvement in school (85%) 

11. Cognitive evidence of effectiveness collected (78%) 

12. Affective evidence of effectiveness collected (89%) 

13. Perceptions and expectations are positive (74%) 



♦Additional sites and practices will continue to be identified^ but both time 
and information limited the present study to only nine practices* 
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The remaining Cbur areas were rated as important by at least half of the model 
iites, but there was not sufficient consensus to merit their inclusion as 
primary f actors--'(l) consistency of curriculum materials; (2) the etiihicity 

and Experience of the teacher; (3) administrative support $>f staff training 

\ 

and curriciiium renewal efforts, and (4) evidence is available to demonstrate 

positive interpersonal relations among students. 

Some agreement does exist as to what's important i^n Indian Education. 

Furthermore, the field evidence and research literature both strongly suggest 

that culturally-appropriate instruction is multi-dimensional. Since 
♦ 

culturallytappropriate instruction is mult i-dimensiohalj, strategies for 
instructional improvement will need to be varied as Well. No one single 
apprb'^ch for educational improvement is possible. Instead, strategies for 
improvement will need to be mounted along four ilines: 

1. Curriculum improvement . ' 

2. Teacher training and professional development ^ - 

3. Administrative improvement 

4. Community involvement 




Ill; 

NATURE AND EXTENT OP AVAILABLE MATERIALS AND RESOURCES 

A commonly shared concern among Indian educators has been the lack of 
materials and resources available for enhancing the qualit? of education; The 
second strand of the field research involves the identification of materials 
and practices which may be appropriate for culturally-relevant instruction. 
These resources include curricuiam materials, teacher education m^aterials and 
curriculum development processes from a variety of sources. 

A. Insfeguet4QBal Materials 

During the past years, educators throughout the greater Northwest have 
expressed the need for culturally-appropriate instructional resources, 
specific requests have been made for information on classroom textbooks that 
relate to the ^erican Indian, and for texts that are targeted toward nseeting 

i - - - - - . - _ - 

the cultaraliy-related academic needs of Indian children in grades 
kindergarten through eight. In response to their concerns the Indian Reading 
and Language Development Program of the Northwest Regional Educational . 
Laboratory conducted a searc^h to identify printed materials available for ^ 
■ classroom use. This curriculum information, compiled in directory format, 
will assist educator^, schools and programs, both in the region and across the 
country. 

^ The project was carefully defined to provide' the most useful information 
for IRLDP: constituents; In general, the following types of materials did £££ 
fall in the scope of the research effort. 

• Materials developed for one-time distribution 

• Materials, hot currently available 
; • Bibliographies 



• Books designed for library use, inciading student and teacher 
reference bpoks 

• Bilingual materials 

• curriculum available only in a specific school district 

• Audio-visual materials 

The IRLDP is most interested in curriculum materials dealing with both 
Indians in general, and in our region, the greater Northwest • Many "tribes 
outside of our region have developed quite specific curriculum materials 
dealing for example with the art or history of their tribe. Most of these 
materials are inc luded^^both to answer research requests from outside our 
region and because many provide outstanding models for areas wishing to 
develop their own curriculum. Some geographic areas or tribes, such as the 
Navajo, have complete listings available of their own materials, and we 
suggest contacting them directly. Relevant directories are listed in the 
Appendix. 

Data for the guide was gathered from publishers, universicy presses, 
school districts, educational clearinghouses, government offices, non-profit 
corporations and educators specializing in Indian Education. During the 
course of the investigation, approximately 200 publishers were contacted (see 
Appendix) . Each publisher received a letter describing the project and 
requesting specific information for appropriate materials, including: 
ticie 
auL/ - 
grade level 
discipline area * 
cultural focus 
unique features of the book 
date published 
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Publishers to be contacted were selected through several sources. 
Elemer^^a^v^i^ Hi^-School Textbooks in Print proved a useful resource in 
locating major publishers currently printing classroom texts in this field. 
Government offices, including each regional Bureau of Indian Affairs office 
were also contacted. An ERIC search was conducted as well. 

The directory is designed to quickly provide e*3ucators with specific 
up-to-date responses to information requests. Use of the comptuer/word 
processor keeps the directory a "living bibliography"; new materials can be 
added inmiediately r new information such as price or availability changes can 
be added as ^oon as received, and we can use the computer to irespond to the 
specifics of any educator's request. 

An educator can request information categorized by any of the areas 
below. For example, materials can be located exclusively for a specific 
u^ographic area, written by a certain author, or by grade level. 

Publishers and educators were encouraged to keep the program informed of 
newly developed materials which are appropriate for the directory. 

1. Grade Level . Grade levels are defined as follows: 

Primary - Kindergarten through Third grade 
intermediate - Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth grades 
Secondary - Seventh and Eighth graues 

2. Text Title . Full title of text. 

3. Author . Listed by last name, first; 

4. Publisher Inf Qrrna t4€m . This includes the name of the publisher, an( 
the ordering inf brmation--aadress, telephone, and cost of the 
material at the time of this printing. 

5. Target Audience . This category provides additional information on 
the uses of the textbook. 



6. Subject Area . One or more the following discipline areas are 
indicated for each book: 

• Social Studies 

• Language Arts 

• Art and Music 

• P;E;, Healthr Recreation, Dance 

m Home Economics, Applied Art-. 

• Career Guidance 

m Muli t-Cultural/Ethnic Education 

7. Te acher Gu ide , If the book is a general teacher's guide, it is 
noted here. Teacher's guides that accompany textbooks already 
included in the directory are noted in the Description secton listed 
in the text title. Examples of teacher's guides that appear in this 
section are — Ther's an Indian in Your Classroom and state curriculum 
guides. 

8; Description . The first section describes the text contents and/or 
story outline. The second section details the following: 

• Copyright date 

• Number of pages 

• Whether the book is illustrated 

• Whethtir the book has a teacher's guide 

Where the actual te<xt was not available for reviewing, the 
description was verbatim from the publisher's description. 

9- Focus . One or more of the following three categories may be 
indicated: 

• North American Indians 

• Regional Indian groups 

• Specific tribes 

10. Geographic Kegion . if the text concentrates on a specific geographic 
area, the area appears here. Generally acceiJtod geographic areas 
denoted in this directory are: 

• Plains 
m Plateau 

m Woodlands 

• Southwester n 

• Southeastern 

• Northwest Coast/Sounheast Alaska 

• Athapaskan 
m Eskimo 
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11. -Reviewed. Each publisher was. asked to send a sajuple copy, of their 
textbook for review. . If. sample sets were not available, the IRLDP 
either searched for the book through library sources, or in some 
instances, purchased the material.. Those texts which were not 
iocated through these, means, but which seemed to bie app .dpriate 
According to the publishers description, are included in the text as 
"not reviewed." Materials which were reviewed are riot necessarily 
recdmroended by the program. They _a re simply materials that fit the 
scopie of this study arid seemed acceptable. 

In all, more than 270 curriculum units were identified for use at various 
grade levels — 117 primary, 163 intermediate, and 104 secondary.* A breakdown 
of the level and content of the resource materials is summarized on the 
following page. These materials generally addressed the social studies 
discipline, but also included language arts, art/music, P. E. /health/ 
recreatiori/dance and, occassionally science, mathematics, home economics and 
applied arts. Most material was related to specific Indian tribes, while a 
few discussed regional Indian groups. Very few dealt with Native Americans in 
general. About two-thirds of the material was historical in nature, with the 
remaining dealing with contemporary Indian life. 

Possibly the most important finding is that Native American curriculum 
materials are generally available, particularly in the social . studies area. 
The availability of curriculum materials is riotr the greatest problem; 
However, identifying, acccessing and adapting curriculum materials to local 
setti ngs 



♦Because of the magnitude_of the curriculum resource bibliography, the manual 
has not been appended . References from the resource manual can be obtained 
from NWREL directly. 



INDIAN LP FILE 



j'ieia Total Number of Records 



Language Arts 151 
Social Studies JL24 

Art S Music 38 

P.E./ Health/ Recreational Dance 2S* 
Science, _ 

Home Be*, Applied Arts -10 
Career Guidance ^ 
Other: IB 

Autobiography i 

Guidance 2 

Multicultural Education 6 

Religion 1 

Story 6 

Teacher information 2 



FOCUS 



North American Indians 43 
Groups _ 1 

Specific Tribes 163 



GEOGRAPHIC 

Plains ?5 
Plateau 

Woodlands 22 

Southwestern ?0 

Southeastern 10 

N.W. Coast 31 

Athabascan 0 

Eskimo i 

General 5 



Total number of records 267 

Total b; scipiine 383 

Total FOCUS 207 

Total Geographic 228 
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will be a challenge to educators. Little direction could be found for the 
design of a cultural instructional scope and • . quence, authentication of 
materials by the community and other processes for adapting curriculum to meet 
local needs. These technical procedures for curriculum improvement appear to 
reflect the greatest regional need concerning culturally-appropriate 
instructional resources^ since very few organizations could be identified 
which provides such services.* 



♦The University of Nebraska CurricuJum Development Center was one of the few 
institutions which provides curriculum development/adaption services for 
Native American education. 52 



B. Teacher Prepara tion ^ ^go^r^s 

The Indian Reading and Language Development Program also conducted an 
inquiry to identify teacher training programs that emphasize techniques for 
teaching American Indian youth in grades kindergarten through twelve. The 
search was specifically for exemplary programs and practices that ultimately 
make a difference in the classroom. 

The search extended to aniversities and programs across the country. 
Masters degree programs providing special areas of concentration and Indian 
Education programs affiliated with universities were of special interest. 

Programs funded for a particular period of time, whose funding is ending, 
or whose status is unclear were not excluded, as we were looking for 
successful practices and techniques and did not feel that continued funding is 
necessarily synonymous with success in the classroom. 

This inquiry exclusively concentrated on programs that train teachers to 
work with Indian youth. Programs dedicated to training educators to teach 
about Indian culture or history in the required classroom did not meet our 
requirements. Native American studies programs, for example, were not 
automatically included. 

Methodology 

The basic types of organizations and programs receiving a letter of 
inquiry were universities and organizations sponsoring Indian Education 
programs, like Title IV and Teacher Corps. Additionally, some State 
Departments of Education and some education consultants were contacted. 




Higher Education Programs - published by the University of New 
Mexico College of Education (1980) . 



Sponsoring Organizations - Teacher Corps and Title IV. 
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Forty-six program??^ schools and incJividuals that seemed to meet our 
criteria, were sent one or more letters of inquiry, and several were also 
contacted by telephone. All the programs cbhhacted were listed in the 
Appendix. Of those fesponcaing, several> under closer examination did not meet 
our guidelines. 

The nine programs identified are listed below. 



Program 

Ute Indian Tribe 
Teacher Training 



Organizat ion/ Iibcatid fr 

Uintah and Ouray Reservation 
Fort Duchesne, Utah 



Nature of Program 

72 credit hour/72e 

practicum hour te^ cher' 
preparation program 
sponsored by Brigham 
Young University 



Indian Education 
Program 



The University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 



Series of ethnic studies 
and education courses 
dealing with Indian 
Education and which are 
taught by Indian_f acuity 
as role models, field 
experience in the Indian 
community is also included 



Elementary -Wacher 
Training Program 



The Navdjo Nation 
Window Rock, Arizona 



University of New Mexico 
at Albuquerque 



Special Education 
Training Program 



The Navajo Nation 
Window Rock, Arizona 



Graduate level program 
offered by Northern 
Arizona University at 
Flagstaff 



American Indian 
Bilingual Education 
Program 



Humboldt State University 
Areata, California 



Title VII teacher training 
in multiple subjects 
credential with field 
experience 



Northern Plains University of North Preservice and inservice 

Teacher Corps Dakota/TurtleJ4ountain program for preparing 

Community School, Rolette teachers of Native 

County, North Dakota American students 



Pro gram 

Cheyenne River 
Teacher Training 
Program 



Organization/Location 



Cheyenne River Community 
Coilege/Black Hills 
State College^ Eagle 
Butte^ South Dakota 



Natur 

Teacher certification 
program which is 
individualized r 
community-based } founded 
on Dakota values and 
competency based 



Cross-Gait ural 
Ei3ucation Program 



University of Alaska, 
Fa ir banks 



Bachelor of Education 
field-based program 
founded as the Alaska 
Rural Teacher Training 
Corps project 



Indian Teacher 
Training Model 



New York State Indian 
Education Coalition/ 
Office of cultural 
Education, New York 
State Education Department 
S.U.N.Y. , Brockport, 
Nev York 



Summer Institute on 
Native American 
bilingual/bicultural 
education 



A number of other programs identified which did not entail Native American 
teacher education. These primarily included ethnic studies programs in which 
the participant receives a degree in Native American studies, A number of 
institutions offered isolated courses in educationally related Native American 
issues, such as Teaching Reading to Indian Students offered at Eastern Montana 
State College, In addition, several teacher training programs were identified 
which are no longer in operation. These programs were funded by Teacher 
Corps, Title IV- Inu ri Education and Title VII Bilingual Education sources. 

In general the teacher training programs identified tend to share three 
common elements— (a) a basic core curriculum in pedagogy, (b) a series of 
courses oh Native American issues which generally address a combination of 
local tribal information and strategies for interpersonal communications, 
community involvement, student motivation and curriculum developmenc, and (c) 
a field-based practicum of student teaching in schools having a significant 



Indian student enrollment. 
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Two major Conclusions were apparent front the review of teacher training 
p?8grams. First, the number of higher education institutions providing such 
training are limited. Where they do exist, the training tends to be oriented 
t8wird the training of Native American people to work in schools having 
substantial Native American enroiiments. Furthermore, the majority of the 
training is based upon sound principles of education tempered with fieid 
experience. Thus, Native American teacher education programs do not differ 
tremendously from traditional teacher preparation programs—they are both 
based upon sound pedagogy and student teaching. Thus, while currently limited 
in number, the need for teacher education programs appears to be a matter of 
expanding and enriching existing teacher education programs, rather than one 
of designing entirely new programs. 

The second conclusion is that Native American teacher education may most 
efficiently and appropriately be dealt with through inservice ana continuing 
education of teachers who are already working in schools with Indian 
students. For example, the summer institute offered by the State Univerinty 
of New York provides for a plan 

That will enable selected teacher tr. v. in'' institutions in 
New York State to provide courses anc : tftjacher- 
training experiences that relate to th.* cu-.tutes and 
heritage of Native Americans. In addi - on^ . hiL: oian 
should provide for the establishment ot f .aV.<-?wide 
preservice and inservice teacher train! g pL-^vran. to 
assist those who teach Native American c . n«* 

Such programs can enhance the existing skills oi - ach^.- end put these skills 

and expectations into a cultural perspective. This o ..tusion i^^ based upon 



*New York State Board of Regents policy on Native AiTjerican Education, 
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two findings. First, as noted above. Native American teacher education 
programs do not differ sabstant iaily from other teacher preparation programs 
'and, secondly, teachers may encounter Native American students as a matter of 
circumstance, rather than plan. Therefore^ the professional development 
activity should be offered in close proximity to the teaching setting and, as 
su-^h, could be done in a relatively efficient manner. 
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iV. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Through a series of site visitations, discussions with professional 
educators, literature reviews and the collection of resource materials, the 
Laboratory's Indian Reading and Language Development Program has formulated a 
series of conclusions which depict the needs and resources of Indian educators 
in che greater Northwest. 

Evidence suggests that culturally-arptopr iate instructional resources do 
exist. In particular, a good deal of curriculum material already exists. 
Furthermore, school staff appear to be relatively cognizant of Indian 
Education issues. The teal need^ appear to extst in the areas of curric 
adaptation and teacher of f ectiveness. As usual, the quality and sensr^iv;. 
of the staff makes the greatest difference. 

5 - 
The recommendations for future program direction, on the basis of the 

current study, are threer-f old : 

1. xf^^dian students are going to be suc c essful ^ school^ the 

instruc^onal staff must demonstrate a 4^iv i que array^of skijls^ 
^titQdes and behaviors which ar^ part-icU -larXv-^f f ective in Native 
American Education . A review of the research literature found that: 

Many of the well-designed, formal studies reviewed gave strong 

indications that Native American students perform well in school 

when: (a) teachers extend personal warmth and respect to them; (b) 

they have contact with successful Native American adults or older 

students; (c) their native language and culture is used as a point of 

departure for learning curricular content and learning English; (d) 

visual and oral teaching methods complement the use of printed 

material; (e) the classroom environment is open and flexible; and (f) 

instructional activities call for cooperation and avoid putting the 

individual student "on-the-spot" before his or her classmates. 57 

(NWREL: November 1981.) 
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The program's current study of successful Native American education 
programs in the region provides evidence that staff characteristics 
are the most important factor contributing to a school's 
effectiveness in providing basic skills in Indian children. As one 
principal commented, "Helpin, our teachers to understand cultural 
differences is one of dUr greatest needs." 

if Indiaiv^^ctents-^are going t^o stay in school and be successful in 
schoolr the curric ulum offerings 4&us^t_be suited to the culturally- 
related academic nee ds of ^he s^udenys . 

Each week the Northwest Indian Education Program receives requests 
from school districts in the region for assistance in "(a) 
identifying curricula/materials in the region for elementary and 
secondary Native American spidentsr (b) identifying criteria to 
determine appropriateness of^ existing curriculum and materials; and 

(c) identifying methods for modifying existihg curriculum and 
materials to ensure ^-heir appropriateness for the learner." (Project 
RURAL, Broadus^ MT , . ebruary 1982.) Again, the program's current 
field-based resear h has shown that a, school's Native American 
curriculum must be: (a) basic skilis-4>riented; (b) an integral part 
of the regular program; (c) have a well-defined scope and sequence; 

(d) use the cultural orientation of the. students as a central theme; 

(e) provide a realistic balance between historical and contemporary 
information; and (f) have demonstrated credibility with students, 
teachers, administrators and parents. Therefore, curriculum must be 
tailored to the needs and context of each school and community. At 
this point, few schools have been identified which have successfully 
adapted curriculum which effectively piques the interests of Indian 
students, while providing them with a full repertoire of basic skills 



J-f teacheca^re going to effectively adapt their materials and 
jtechaaquea to better instruct Indian students^ then admiivi^^^atri-ve 
poticies/ practicesand attitudes must provide— leader shi fir 
sensitivity^ and an orientation to" renewal s 

Tfhe Laboratory's work in the application of research on school 

effectiveness has consistently identified several administrative 

factors which deal with (a) parent/communit'' participation ahd (b) 

the principal as ihstructiorial leader, fts one principal pointed out,^ 

♦ 

"In graduate school I learned school administration, but very little 
of what I learned applies in this school setting." The program's 
field research has demonstrated that the school administration can 
-^^f acilitate program improvement and communication or effectively 
suppress innovation and the exchange of ideas. A teacher in an 
effective Indian -Sdacation program mentioned, "None of this wduld^ be 
possible without the support of the district and community. Our \^ 
administration has included Indian Education as a priority and is : 
committed to meeting the needs of all students." 



Thus, the needs related to Indian. Education within the region are 

thT-ee-fold: teacher tra'ining and professional development, curriculum 

.adaptation ^and administrative leadership. Each of these are necessary for 

increasing the effectiveness of schools in successfully provicJing basic skills 

o . - 

in Indian students. Each oi -let an avenue by which cuitaraiiy-appropr iate 

instructional resources can more adequately be provided to students. 

END of' REPOKT * - 
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Descriptive Prof ile of eaituraliy^Appropriate Instructional Resourcei 



DIMENSION 


FACTOR 


eHARACTERISTICS 


+ / ^ EVIDENCE 


1. Curricular 

The instructional 
naterials used 
are culturally 
rel evant . 


a) Consistency 


o materiai is conceptually 

organized in a manner effective 
with Native American learners 

o materiai is presented as an 
essential part of the lesson 

o program purposes are compatible 
with basic educational goals . 

o instructional transition 
points flow smoothly 




b) Authenticity 


o information is presented in 
a complete, factual and 
genuine manner 

o stereotyping and bias are 
eliminated 




r Relevance 


o material is relevant to program 
and course goals 

o material is relevant to student 
needs 

o material i s relevant to student 
interest; 
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Descriptive Profile of Culturallyr-Approprlate Inistructlonal Resources 



FACTOK 



liar 



c) Relevance 



CHARACTERISTICS 



0 material draws upon experiential 
background and values of 
students 

0 content of material is 
appropriately balanced 
between historical and 
contemporary, as well as the 
treatment of different 
raltu: es 

0 ' jltures are viewed as l urren^' 
and ever changing, raLhcr than 
static 



+ / 



EVIDENCE 
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Descriptive Profile ot Cuituraiiy'-Appropriace inscruccionai Kesources 





FACTOR 


CHARACTERISTICS 


■ + / - EVIDENCE 


jlar 

prbache;i 
ind of 
r is 


a) Multi-Cultural 
Promotion and 
Acceptance 


0 recognizes, accepts and allows 
students to discover and be 
proud of their cultural 
backgrounds 

0 encourages students to recognize 
and value cultural differences 
and similarities 

0 approaches multi-cultural topics 
as an integral part of 
instruction 




t ; RecogiiiLion uf 
Culturaiiy- 
i.i^d Needs 


0 recognizes communication and 
value differences in an 
intercul tural context 

0 recognizes learning styles, of 
ethnic students and the effects 
of teaching styles on 
student performance and 
behavior 

0 listens, responds to and respects 
student *s connionts 

0 uses a variety of instructional 
approaches to personalize learninj 

0 provides multiple avenues for 
student interaction 


C> 

; 


c) Sensitivity 


0 approaches teaching in a 
positive and confident manner 

0 effectively deals with bias 
and stereotypes 


i 

7" 
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Descriptive Profile of Culturally-Appropriate Instructional Resources 



PACTOR 



c to r 



c) Sensitivity 



d) Back^; round 



CHmeTERISTICS 



u promotes student interest and 
involvement in learning 

o seeks appropriate resources 
as the need arises 

0 approaches multicultural 
issues wit!! ethnic neutrality, 
interest and curiosity 

0 promotes students* atDiiity 
to effectively deal with 
social conflict 

0 provides for a variety of modes 
of student expression (visual/ 
oral/etc. ) 

0 training/native~non-nat ive/ 
inter-active rythm adopts to 
student context 

0 length of time in program 



+ / 



EVIDENCE 
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Descriptive Profile of Culturallyr-Appropriate Instractionai Resources 



FACTOR 



nmental 

al and 
cai 
of the 
are 



a) Classroom 

Configuration 



b) Classroom 
Climate 



CHARACTERiSTICS 



0 students* spacial arrangement 
promotes social interaction 
and peer involvement 

0 activities tend to be student- 
centered, rather than 
teacher-dirfected 

0 classroom space can be 
organized to allow a variety 
of multi-sensory stimuli 

0 classroom space is flexible 
and is organx-ed according 
to a variety of instructional 
purposes 



+ / 



EVIDENCE 



0 student-teacher levels of 
trust and respect are high 



0 learning environment _is positive 
and accep::lng-"free from fear^ 
threat, humiliation and 
failure 

0 student reactions to the multi- 
cultural lessons are positive 

0 multicultural information is 
presented in an open and 
non-threatening manner 
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Descriptive noii: i u jraiiy :>'j:opriace j.iit>Liuv:Liuuaj. ixcouui-cco 



FACTOR 



)nmGnt:al 



c) Classroom 
Visual 
Display 



CHARACTV 



+ / - 



SViDENCE 



0 muiticuitural thc^.v... o.re 
displayed 



0 artifacts and mani^ ; a^:ives 
are iccf.ssible to stu^^ents 

0 students* own .^rt work is 
displayed 
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Descriptive Profile of Culturally-Appropriate instructional Renources 



FACTOR 



trative 

tiles, 

and 

which 

d 
e 



a) Cultural 
Sensitivity 



b) Community 
Involvement 



6-J 



CHARACTERISTICS 



0 cultural needs and differences 
are recognized as important 
emotional and educational factors 

0 cultural stereotypes and bias 
not tolerated as a matter of 
policy and practice 

0 multicultural topics -are 

included in the school district 
philosophy and educational 
goals 

0 an administrative commitment 
is demonstrated by making 
resources i materials and 
personnel, available to 
effectively carry out 
multicultural education 



0 parent participation in the 
education of thieir children 
is promoted 

0 community is involved in • 
j^chooi activities 



0 school-community relations are 
two-way and cooperative 



+ / 



EVIDENCE 



SI 
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Descriptive Profile of Culturally-Appropriate Instructional Resources 



I'ACTOK 



c) Trair;ing and 
ReiU'wal 



ClIAKACTERISTICS 



o staff inservice addresses 
cuiturally-rcl <'vant curriculum 
and cultural l.y-related needs 



0 c[' ''rlculum ado ■ ion process 
includes consi^jration of 
cultural variables and local 



prio rities 



o training and renewal activities 
utilize Indian community 
input 

0 administrative values promote 
alternative approaches to 
instruction 



+ / - 



EVIDENCC 



So 



Descriptive Profile of Culturally^Apprdpriate Tnntructtonai Resources 



ON 



z I; iveness 



5 of 

ion 
e for 
studencs ' 
am 
ire 



FAC'.J. 



Clli\l{ACTERISTICS 



a) Cognitive 



b) Affective 



■) Interpersonal 



tadents demonstrate an 
iwareness and understanding 
of Native American culture 

0 students demonstrate mastery 
of both culturally-related 
and bas'.c education skills 



0 st^i^cit-s ceUiOnstrate an 
appr*3C ■ ^tion for the 
contributions of Native 
American .It.*: 

0 students demonstrate self 
awareness and pride in their 
cultures 



0 students demonstrate respect 
for and sensitivity to others 

0 students demonstrate ?riter- 
t ultaral communication skills 

b c. -ifortable social interaction 
is demonstrated across cultural 
] ines 
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I'ACTOK 



CHARACTERISTICS 



+ / - 



EVIDENCE 



Perreptuai 



scuderits perceive themselves 

as 3UCC<BSSf ul 



b teachers perceive themselves 
and their students a? 
cuccessf ul 



0 pareiits encourage :ad promote 
learning and ac' ement 
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PUBLISHER'S LIST 



At erdf^eh Area Uttice 

Ar-tn: Educational Specialist 

Federal bailding 

115 4th AVeftue, S.E. 

Aberdeen, sb 57461 

Abingdon Press 
Customer Service Dept. -, 
201 Eiqhth Ave. S. 
Nashville, TN 37202 

Albert Whitman & Co. 
560 W Lake St. 
Chicago, IL T^OgOb 

Albuqutrque Area Office 
Attn: Educational Specialist 
P.O. Box B327 
5301 CXntLal Avenue 
Albuquerque, NM H7108 

Alfred A. Knopf 
Subs Rdndom House 
201 E. SCLn Street 
Nev /OLk, NY jl0022 

Allyh & Bacon, Inc - 
470 Atlantic Ave- 
Bbstbn, Mil u2 210 

Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 

470 Af antic Ave. 

Boston, MA 0 2 216 / 

American Book Co. 

Oiv: of Litton Educational 

Publishing, Inc., 

i.^5 W. 56th St. 

New York, NY 16620 

American Indian Curricula Development Program 
U.T.E.T.C. 

3315 S. Airpuirt Road 
Bismark, ND 58501 

American Indian Press 
Association, Room 20 6 
1346 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

American Philosophical Society 
1U4 So. 5th Street 
Phiiauelphia, PA 1^166 

1? 

SO 
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PUblicat ions 

101? Wealthy St; SE 

'.jtcina Rapids, Mi 49 506 

B«j.xantine Books Inc. 
subs Random House 
' '".i E. setii St. 
Mew York, NY 10022 

Baiiena Press 
P.O. Box 1366 
Socorro, NM 87801 



Benefic Press 
Div. of Becklfiy^Cardy Co. 
1900 N. Narragansett 
Chicago, XL 60639 

Berkley Publishing Corp- 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY iODlb 

t ; 

Billings Area Office 
Attn: Educational Specialist 
316 N. 26th Street 
BillirKjs, MT 59101 



BobDs-Mer nil Co. Inc. 
Subs Howard W. Sams & Co. 
4300 V 62nd St. 
Indianapolis, IN 46268 

Brainerd Senior li-o 
The Librarian 
702 Soutn 5th St. 
Brainerd, m 5-40'^. 

Brariden Press 
P.O. Box 84 3 
Brooklino Village 
21 Station Street 
Boston, MA 02147 

Brookings Institution 
1775 Masso.":husetts Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
1951 Cc nstxtution Ave. NW 
Washington, DC 20242 
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American 'i'^^:^*' ^ -^.'cir 
p.d, Box_i4 0'« 
Cdvina^ CA 

AriadarUo Are^a --^ 

Attn: EdUcatianai * t 

WDC Office complex 

P.O. Box 36S 

Ariadardd, OK 73605 

Annual Reviews, Ihc, 
4139 121 Camino Way_ 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 

Arco Publishing Inc. 
Div. of Prentiue-Hall Inc. 
219 Park Ave. , S. _ 
New York, NY 10 00 3 

Arizona State University 
Center For Indian Education 
College of Education 
Tempe, AZ 85201 

Arno Press Inc. 

3 Pa'^k Avenue 

New ork. New York 10016 

Assn. for Childhood Education 

International 

3615 Wisconsin Ave., N\V 

Wasiiington, DC X0016 

Assn. of Teacher Educators 
Affiliate of National Education Assn. 
1701 K St. NW 
Suite 1201 

Washington, DC 20006 



Atheneum Publishers 
122 E 42nd St. 
New York, b4Y 10017 

Aurora Publishiriy Inc. 

P.O. Box 120616 

Nashville, TN 37212 

Avon Books 

Hearst Corp-Hrst Mags Div. 

959 8th Ave. 

New York City, NY 10019 



Bart Franklin 
235 E 44th St. 
New York, NY 10017 

CA CAPO Press inc- 
227 W. 17 St. 
New York^ NY 10011 

Charles C. Thomas Publisher 
301 E. Lawrence 
Springfield, IL 62703 



Charles Scribrier's Sonr 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 100 



Children' 3 Pre^ 
Div. Regensteir 
1224 W Van Huren 
Chicago, iU 60607 

Cb:.cstian Schools International 
E, Paris Ave. SE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49508 




Clarke Industries 

533 Dakota, S.E. 

Albuquerque, Ml B7108 

Conununity District of 
South Tama County 
1502 Harding St. 
Tama, lA 52339 

Continental Press, Inc. 
520 K. Bainbridge. St. 
Elizabethtown, PA 17022 

Cdrenell University Press 
124 Roberts Place 
p,0. Box 250 
Ithaca, NY 14850 

Coward-McCann-Geogheeari 
200 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 

Creative Education Soc. Inc. 
515 N. Front St. 
Mankato, MN 56001 



Creative Lciucatibri, Inc. 
3137 Hbimes Aye. 
Minheapblisr I^IN 5540 8 



Crdweli-Cbllier Prt5ss 
Div of MacMillan 
Bbb Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

crown Publishers Inc. 
419 Park Avenue S. 
New York, NY 10016 

bdbb Mo ad & Company 
79 Madison Avenue 
New York^ NY 10016 

Dakota Press 

State Wide Education Services 
Vermillion^ SD 57U69 

bell Pubi^-shing Co. , Inc . 
i Dag Haii-iiurskk jold Plaza 
245 E 47th St. 
New York, NY 10017 

penisbh, TiS. & Co., Inc. 
9G01 Newton Ave. S. 
Minneapolis, MN 55431 

Dillon Pre33, Inc. 

500 S. Third St. 
Minneapolis, MN 55415 

Dissemination & Assessment Cent 
fcr Biiingual Education 
7703 N. tamar 
Austin, TX 78752 

bocument Associates Inc. 

600 Grant Avenue 

Ridgefield, NJ 07657 

Doubleday Co., Iric. 

501 Frankli 1 AyenUe 
Garden City, NY 11530 

pbubleday & Co. , Inc. 
501 Franklin Avenue 
Garden City, NY 11530 



boubieciay 6- Comixjriy Inc, 

277 Park Avenue 

M-w York, NY 10 017 

Dover Publications Inc. 
180 Varick St. 
New York, NY 10014 

, E. P. Dutton S Co. Inc; 
J 201 Park Avenue South 
1 New York, NY 10003 



ECA publishing Co; 

P.O. Box 10 57 

Mehlo Park, CA 94025 

Eastern Area Office 
Attn: Educational Specialist 
1^51 Constitution Avenue, N.', 
Washington, DC' 20245 

?. ^.cyc loped ia Britannica 
Education Corp. 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, IL 60611 

iVvikabi Publishers 
P.O. Box 7481 
Albuquerque, NM 87104 

Everett-Edwards Inc. 
Box 1060 ; ' ■ 
De Land, FL 32720 

Eye Gate House Inc- 

146-Cl Archer , Avenue i 

Jamaica, NY ±14 3 5 

Far rar-Straus-Giroux Inc. 
19 Onion Square W. ^ 
New York;. NY 10 00 3 

Fleet Press Corp. 
160 Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY j 10 010 



Foilett Publishing Co. 
Div. of Foilett Corp. 
lOlO W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicaco, IL 60607 
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Krankt in Watti?; Inc . 
biv Groiier Inc. 
84^ ''hird Ave. 
Nev NY 3 002 2 

Fiiiik ani Wagnall's Pub. Co. 
Subs ot Thomas Y. Crowell 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 

Gale Research Co. 
Boo I; ToWer 
Detroit, MI 4^226 

Garrard Publishing Co. 
1607 N. Market St. 
Champaign, I'j 61820 

Gilcreage Ins " ^ of 
American Hist ^ Art 
TUlsa, OK 

Glencoe' Press 

Div. Beriziger-Bruce A. Glen Co. 
8701 Wilshire Blvd. 
Beverly Hills, CA 90211 



Globe Book Co., Inc. 
175 Ftftii Ave. 
New York, NY 10 010 

Globe Pequot 
Old Chester Rd . 

Box Q 

Chester, CT 064X2 

t^drdian Press Inc. 

85 Tompkins St. 

Scaten Island, NY 10304 

Grulier Educational Corps. 
Sherman Turnpike 
Dahburry, CT 06816 

Wesleyan University ^ress 
3 56 Washington St. 
Mic3dl<?t:Gwn, CT 06457 

Grosset S >^r:^,±ap inc. 
subs of Nat' £. General Corp. 
51 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY. 10 010 
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H.W. WiLF,on^ Co. 
950 university Ave. 
Bronx, NY 10452 



Hamiyn Pub. Group . 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Harlow publishing Corp. 
P.O. Box lOUB 
Norman, OK 73069 

Harper and Rowlnc . , 
Id Kast 5 3rd St. 
New YorR, NY 10022 

Harvard University Press 
79 Garden Street 
Cambridge, MA 0213 B 

Harvey House Inc, 

Waterside Plaza 

New York, N.Y. iOOiO 

Hastings House Pub. Inc. 
10 K. 40th Street 
New York, NY 10 016 

Hawthorn Books Inc. 
260 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 

.'^ayden Book Co., Inc. 

50 Essex St. 

Rochelle Park, NJ 07662 

Henry Z Walck Inc. 
750 Third Ave. 
New York, NY 10017 

Highlights for Children Inc. 

2300 W. Fifth Ave^ 

P.O. Box 269 Columbus, OH 43216 

Holiday House Inc. 
IB 53rd St. 
New York, NY 10 02 2 

Holiday House Inc. 
IB E. 5 6th St. 
New York, NY 10022 



Hoiim-f; s Meier Publishers Inc. 

im Bidy. 

30 Irving Place 

New York> NY 10003 

Horizon Publishers 
191 North 650 East 
Bountiful^ UT B4010 

ilotevilla Bacavi Community School 
P.O. Box 

Hotevilla, AZ 86030 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1 Beacon St. 
Boston, MA 0 210 8 

Independence Press 
BOX 1019 

3225 S. Noland Road 
independence, MO 640 51 

Independent School Press 
51 River St. 

weliesiey Hills, MA 021B1 

Indian Historian Press 
14 51 Masonic Avenue 
San Francisco> CA 94117 

Indiana University Press 
iOth & Morton Streets 
Blooming ton, IN 47401 



Inter-Culture Associates 
guaddick Road 
P.O. Box 277 
Thompson, CT 06277 



Inter-culture Associates 
guaddick Road 
P.O. BOX 277 
Thompson, CT 06277 

Inter-Tribai Associates, Inc: 

Attn: Dr. Joe Work, Project Director 

P.O. Box 80 8 

Noble, ok 73068 

Interland Publishing ^ 

799 Broadway 

New york> NY 10L03 
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John Uowoii-Books 

434 Post St. 

Sari Frricisco, CA 94102 



Johns Hopkins University 
615 North Wolfe Street 
Baltimore/ Mf) 21205 



Jaiian Messner 

CV Simon & Schuster Inc. 

1 W 39th Street 

New York, NY 10 018 

Juneau Area Office 

Attn: Educational Specialist 

P.O. Box 3-^8000 

Juneau, AK 99802 

K.C. Publications 

P.O. Box 14883 

Las Vegas, NV 89114 

Kraus Repjint Co. 

US Div. of Kraus-Thompson 

RTE 100 

Millwood, NY 10 546 

Uarie Magazine s Book Co. 
Willow & Meddiefield Rd. 
Menlo Park, CA 94025 

Lantern Press Inc. 

345 Hassey Rd. 

MT Vernon, NY 10552 

Lawrence Hill & Co. Inc. 
520 Riverside Ave. 
Westport, CT 06880 

Learning Corp. of America 
7ii Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

Lerner Publications Co. 
241 First Ave., N. 
Minneapolis, MN 55401 

Liveright Library Dept. 
386 Park Ave. S. 
New York,' NY 10016 



Lodestar I'^iii"'^ 

7006 SoiitH Iiidianapolis 

Tulsa, OK 74136 

Lot^hrop fcee & snephard Co. 
Divi of WM Morrow 
105 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10 016 

Louisiana State University Press 
Baton Rouge, LA 70B03 

Macmillan Publishing Co., inc. 
866 Third Aye. 
New York, NY 10022 

Macrae Smith Company 
225 S. 15 St . 
Philadelphia, PA 19102 

McCiain Printing Co. 
212 Main St. 
Parsons, WV 26287 

McGill Queens University Press 
3458 Redpath St. 
Montreal 109 PQ 

McGill Queens University Press 
1020 Pine ^ve. W. 
Montreal, Canac3a 
H3A lAZ 

McGraw Hill Bock Co. 

1221 Ave. of tne Americas 

New York, NY 1U020 

Merrill, .Charles E., Publishing Co. 
Div. of Bell & Howell Co. ' 
1300 Alum Creek Dr. 
Columbus, OH 43216 

Minneapolis Area Ottice 
Attn: Educational Specialist 
15 South 5th Street 
Minneapolis, m 55402 

Minnesota Historical Society 

690 Cedar St. 

St. Paul, ~m 55101 
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Montana Councii for Indian Kducation 
3 311-1/2 Avenue North 
Billings, MT 5^101 

Moody Press 

B2U N. La Salle St. 

Chicaqd, IL tO6i0 

Morey Ar.soci citei^ 

170 Union Station 

Kansas City, MO 64108 

Maseam of The American Indian 
Heye Foundation. 
Broadway at 155th St. 
New York, NY 10032 

Muskogee Area rff ice 

Attn: Educational Specialist 

Federal Builaihg 

Muskogee, OK 7 4 401 

National Book Co. 

Div. of Educational Research 

Associates 

333 SW Park Ave 

Portland, OR 9720 5 



National Council of Teacners 

of English 

1111 Kenyon Road 

Urbana, IL 61801 

National Geographic Society 

17 & M Streets NW 

Washington/ DC 20036 

Native American Materials Development Center 
Attn: Mr. Steven Wallace 
407 Rio Grande Blvd. N.W. 
Albuquerque, NM 87104 

Naturegraph Publishers 
8339 W. Dry Creek Road 
Healdsburg, CA 95448 

Naturegraph Publishers 

P.O. Box 1075 

Happy Camp, CA 9603 9 

Navajo Area Office 

Attn: Educational Specialist 

Window Rock, AZ 86515 
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Navajo Curriculum Center 
RoQtJh Rock Demonstration School 
Star Route One 
Rouqh Rock AZ B6503 

Nay lor Company 
lUiS Culebra Avenue 
San Antonio, TX 7B201 



Naylor Publishing Company 
P.O. Box 59 7 
Dallas, TX 75221 

Neisbn-Hall Co. 

325 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 6e606- 

New American Library Inc. 
Subs Times Mirror 
1301 Ave of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 

New Visions inc- 
P.O. Box 599 
Aspen, CO 81611 

New York University Press 
Washington Square 
New York, NY 10003 

Nez Perce Tribe of Idaho 
Lapwai, ID ^3540 

Northland Press 
Box N 

Flagstaff, AZ 86001 

Old Army Press 

P.O. Box 2243 

Fort Collins, CO 80521 



Outer bridge & Lazard Inc. 
Orders To E . P. Dutton 
201 Park nve. So. 
New York, NY 10003 

Oxford University Press, Inc. 
266 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 

Pacific Coast Pubs. 
4 085 Campbell Ave. 
^4enlo Park, CA 94025 . 
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Pantlu-un dookn inc. .; 
niv; Ha ncioin Hc^use Irx;. 
Wl h. 50th St. 
New York, NY 1002 2 

Pendui'um Press, Inc- 
ftcademic Bidy.r Saw Mill Koad 
West Haven, CT U6516 ^ 

Penguin Books Inc. 
7110 Anibassadbr Rd. 
Baltimore, MD 21207 

Penguin Books Inc. 
625 Madison Ave.^ 
New York, N.Y; 10022 



Pennsylvania HST & MLS 

WM Penn Kusaar chives Bldg. 

Box 1026 

Harrisburg, PA 17108 ^ 

Phoenix Area Office 

/sttn: h'ducational Specialist 

3030 N. Central 

P.O. Box 7007 

Phoenix, AZ 85011 

Pitiiian Learning , Inc . 
6 Davis Dr. 
Belmont, Ch 94002 

Portland Area Office 

Attn: Educational Specialist 

p. On Box 3785 

Portland, OR 9 7208 

Prentice-Hall Inc. 
Englewbod Cliffs; NJ 07632 

Rand McNally Sr Co- 
P.O. Box 7 600 
Chicago, IL 60680. 

Random House Publicity 
201 East 50th St. 
New York, NY 10 022 

Reader's Digest Press 
200 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10 017 
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Red Cloud Indian School 
Pine Ridge, SD 57770 

Rib Grande Press Inc- 
La Casa Escuela 
Glorieta, NM 87535 

Rbnan Sr. High School 
Project Understanding - 
Ronari, MT 59B64 



Rosebud Ed, Society 
St. Francis Mission 
P.O. BOX 59 
Roseneath, ON 

Ross S Haines Inc. 
3021 Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, MN 5540B 

Russell & Russell Publisliers 
Div. of Atheneum Pubs 
122 E. 4 2nd Street 
New York, NY 10017 

Sadlier^Oxford 

11 Park Place 

New York, NY 10007 

Scarecrow Press Inc. 
Div Grblier Ed. Corp. 
52 Liberty St. Box 656 
Metuchen, NJ 08840 

Schocken Books Inc. 
, 200 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10016 

Scholastic Bopk Services 
Scholastic Magazines 
50 W 44th Street 
New York, NY 10036 

Sheed And Ward Inc. 
64 University, Place 
Nev; York, NY 1000 3 

Silver Burdett Co. 
Div. of General Learning Co 
2 50 James St . _ 
Morristown, NJ -07960 



Sirnon arui. iicHu^ter Inc. 

1 West 39th St. 
New York, NY 10018 

Simon and ScHustisr Inc. 

12 30 Avenue of ttie Americas 

New York, New York 10020 

Sportshelf s Soccer Associates 

P.O. Box 63 4 

New Rochelle, NY i0b02 

St. Paul Public Schools American Indian 

Resource Center 
Attn: Nancy Hanc3s, Project Directgor 
1000 Walsh Street, Room 176 
St. Paul, m 55106 

State of Nevada 
Dept. of Education 
Carson City, NV 89701 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc. 

2 Park Avenue 

New York, MY 10 016 

Superior Publishing Co. 
708 6th Ave. N. Box 1710 
Seattle, WA 98111 

Swallow Press Inc. 
■ 1139 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60605 

Swallow Pi^^ss Inc . 
Scott Quadrangle 
Athens, Ohio 45701 

T.S. Denison & Co., Inc. 
5100 W. 8: nd St . 
Minneapolis, NIN 55431 

THE NO DIN PRESS 

519 N. Third St.^ : 

Minneapolis, 55401 

Thomas Nelson & Sons 
40 7 7th Avenue South 
Nashville, TN 37203 

Thomas Y. C rowel 1 Co. 
666 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY .10019 
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Time Slwjre Corp. . 
Subs, of Houghton Mifflin Co. 

P<t>^ Box 683 

Hanover/ NH 0375 5 



Time-Life Books 
Div. of Tirne Inc. 
Time & Life Bidg. 
New York, NY 10020 

Troubadbr Press 
385 Fremont St. 
San Franciscor CA 94105 

Dept. of Interior 
National Park Service 
interior Building 
Washington, DC 20240 

University of Arizona Press 
P.O. Box 3398 
Tucson, AZ 85722 



university of California Pres 
2223 Fulton St. 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

university of Chicago Press 
5750 EliisAvenue 
Chicago, IL 60637 

University of Michigan PR 
615 E. University 
Ann Arbor, MI 48106 

University of Michigan Press 

P.O. Box 1104 

Ann Arbor, MI 4 810 6 

University of Microfilms 
xerox Education Div. 
3 00 N- Zeeb Rd. 
Ann Arbor, MI 4 810 6 

University of Nebraska Press 
901 North i7th St. 
Lincoln, NE 68508 

university of Nebraska Press 
901 Nor til 17th St. 
Lincoln/ NE 68508 



University uklahoina' Press • ~ 

ftsp Avenue - 
Norman^ OK 73069 

University of South Dakota 
Business Research Bureau 
School of Bus. Administration 
Vermiilionr SD 57069 

University of South Dakota 
Business Research Bureau* 
SCiiool of Bus. Administration 
Vermillion, SO 57069 

University of Texas Press 
Box 7B19 University Sta. 
Austin, TX 78712 

University of Texas Press 
Box 7819 University Sta. 
Austin, TX 78712 

Vantage Press Inc. 
516 W 34th St. 
New York, NY 10001 

Vic Walker 

Indian Trader 

Estes Park, CO 80517 

Viking Press Inc. 
625 Madison Ave. 
New York, NY 10022 

W." W. Norton iSc Co., Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10003 



W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 1000 3 

Waban^^ki Ethnic Heritage 

Attn: aackie Dean, Project Director 

Curriculum Development Project 

Boston Indian Council, Inc. 

10 5 South Huntington Avenue 

Jamaica Plain 

Boston, MA 02131 

Washington Square Prisss, Inc; 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
1230 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 
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WatLi3> fHcifikiirir inc. 
Sub.s of Gruiier Inc. 
7 JO Fifth Ave, 
New York, NY iOOiy 

Wesieyari University Press 
3 56 Washirvjtort St. 
Midclietown, CT d6457 

western Pub. Co., Inc. 
B50 Third Ave. 
New York^, NY 10022 

y 

west^rniore Press ^ 
BoxC4in73ER Station 
LOS "^^ngeles, CA 90041 

Westerniore Press 
11B60 N. Tami Place 
Tucson, AZ 85704 

Westminster Press 
Wither spoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia, PA 19L07 

White Hoots ot Peace; 
Mohwak Nation At Akwesane 
Rooseveltown, NY 13683 

William Morrow & Co. 
Subs Scott Foresman & Co. 
10 5 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

Wisconsin State Historical 
society Press 
816 State Street 
Madison, WI 53706 

Yale University Press 
92A Yale Station 
New Haven, CT 06520 



Zondervan Publishing House 
1415 Lake Drive, SE 
Grand Rapids, MI 49506 



